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This serene scene was photographed by Henry Holcomb Bennett in 1900 as he stood on the bridge at Second 
Street . The buildings were then occupied by Allen Dump 33 N. Mulberry, carriage manufacturer and bicycle 
dealer; Wm. E. Miller & Son, 27 N. Mulberry, flour and feed. The old Hook & Ladder Fire Co's. building stood 
in the present day alley. At the far end the former Em mitt Mill then housed a laundry, saloon and a wood 
buyer's warehouse. Note bridge at Main Street in the distance. 



Lock tender's house at the Fifth Street locks . This house (189 E. Fifth Street) still stands although the exterior 
is now altered . The cabbage is growing in the filled-ln canal bed. 


fPhoto by Charles Tomastik, 1954)' 
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Dedication stone in Lock #36 at Marfield's Mill reads as follows: “GOUVENEUR MORRIS & DEWITT CLINTON 
OF NEW YORK. The mighty mind that could project the plan and the yet more mighty energy that could chain together 
the waters of the FROZEN OCEA N and the TORRID ZONE. * * The stonecarver erred in his spelling of ‘ ‘project ’ ’ and he 
had to chisel out and re-do the lettering in the recess. This historic old landmark was declared a menace to the health of 
Camp Sherman and was taken down in August 1917. This stone reposed for years behind the Public Library, when 
through the efforts of John Kenz it was removed to the back yard of the Museum, where it can be seen today. 

(Photo by II. H. Bennett cI900) 








THE AUTHOR 


Foreword 

It was fortunate that John Grabb decided to research 
the story of the Ohio Canal from our archives and then 
to encourage us to publish his findings. He has been 
most generous in assigning this well prepared record to 
the Ross County Historical Society. 

John would be reluctant to mention that he has been 
actively pursuing many new and varied local subjects of 
historical importance over the years. His great pride in 
and love for Chillicothe and Ross County is always evi¬ 
dent in his writings. He volunteers his energies and 
many skills to help keep our Society and Museums 
flourishing. He will also speak at great lengths about the 
contribution of the German influence in this area of 
Ohio and most assuredly will back up his comments 
with fact and figure. 

This book is very helpful in describing and preserving 
the Ross County and Chillicothe Canal years. 

Many young students from the surrounding schools 
visit with us and visitors from near and far tour our 
facilities. They are always “good listeners” when we 
describe the exciting days of the Ohio Canal. Now we 
have a scholarly publication available for them to read 
and keep. 

We thank our good friend John Grabb for making 
this possible. 

William H. Nolan, Director 
Ross County Historical Society 
Chillicothe, Ohio, January, 1985 



About The Author 

John R. Grabb was born in Chillicothe in 1915 and 
educated in its parochial and public schools . After 
graduating from high school he worked several years 
as a printer's apprentice for the Chillicothe “ News- 
Advertiser . ” He then entered the U. S. Postal Ser¬ 
vice. 

During W. W. II he served nearly four years as ser¬ 
geant in charge of the Postal Section of the 31st Gen¬ 
eral Hospital in the Pacific areas. 

Mr. Grabb retired in 1973, after 37years as a letter 
carrier in Chillicothe. His avocations are woodwork¬ 
ing and historical research. 

His interest in the canal began in his youth when he 
went angling for sun fish with a string and bent pin in 
the then-abandoned canal bed at his grandparents' 
home at Coopersville, below Jasper, in Pike County. 
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This excellent view of the canal at the Lunbeck-Kidnocker farm below Chillicothe was photographed by Mrs. 
Charles Krick, cl900 

Three forms of transportation are shown here: railroad, canal and the Waverly Pike (white patch at left). 
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THE CANAL - ITS RISE AND FALL IN ROSS COUNTY 

By John R. Grabb 



Fig. 1. The route of the Ohio & Erie Canal through the town is shown on this map. cI857. Note the Hydraulic 
Canal. It once ran through the southend. From its beginning, near the mouth of Ralston’s Run, in Hunting- 
ton Township, it carried water from Paint Creek five miles into Chillicothe where it powered several mills. 
The “Mill,” shown at the lower end of Paint Street, just below present day Ninth Street, was the paper mill 
which Messrs. Entrekin and Green began in 1847. Water power from the Hydraulic was the deciding factor 
in their choice of this spot along its banks. They employed about a dozen people and made a coarse paper 
from straw and rags. It was a fortuitous choice for Chillicothe for from this humble start evolved our huge 
Mead Paper Mill which through the years has greatly influenced this area and furnished employment for 
hundreds of people. 
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The second quarter of the nineteenth century was a 
period that brought great change to the Scioto Valley. It 
was a time when many people came to work on the build¬ 
ing of the Ohio & Erie Canal. Many stayed to make it their 
home. Ross County and the town of Chillicothe were ideal¬ 
ly situated to fully participate in the advantages that came 
after the completion of the canal which carried a ribbon of 
water from Lake Erie to the Ohio River. 

Although the canal is no more, it once entered Chilli¬ 
cothe just east of the intersection of High and Orange 
Streets. It came down present day Yoctangee Parkway to 
Walnut, thence east along the north side of Water to Mul¬ 
berry where it turned south to Main Street and then went in 
a southeasterly direction on its way out of town. (Fig. 1) 
What follows is a story of the steps that led up to the 
construction of this great work of engineering, some of its 
history, and how it affected the town economically and so¬ 
cially. 

In 1673, Father Jacques Marquette dreamed of a canal 
between Lake Michigan and the Illinois River as he por¬ 
taged through the Illinois forest. His was the First idea of 
joining the Great Lakes and the Mississippi River system. 
Thomas Jefferson in 1786 made the First deFinite proposal 
for a canal in Ohio to join the Great Lakes with the Ohio 
River. 

Chillicothe’s Thomas Worthington in 1807, as U. S. 
Senator, introduced a resolution petitioning Secretary of 
the Treasury Gallatin to report on a plan for the employ¬ 
ment of Congress in building canals. In 1808 Gallatin 
suggested three possible routes in Ohio and two of them 
were actually followed later. 

Ohio’s population in 1800 was 45,365 and in 1810 it had 
grown to 230,760. Ten years later, in 1820, it had more 
than doubled to 581,434. The rich fertile soil was the draw¬ 
ing card, yet Ohio was a very poor state because there was 
no market for surplus farm products. The necessity for 
cheap transportation became painfully evident to the farm¬ 
ers of Ohio. Ross County farmers were more fortunate be¬ 
cause they could ship their produce on boats down the riv¬ 
ers to markets in New Orleans. Boating was very hazard¬ 
ous and could only be done after “freshets” in winter and 
spring had raised the river to high enough level whereby 
the keel boats could float off and clear the mill dams and 
other obstructions. 

Judge Ethan Allen Brown of Cincinnati engaged in 
correspondence with De Witt Clinton of New York in 1816 
on the question of a system of canals to Fill this pressing 
need of the people of Ohio. In 1818, when Judge Brown 
was elected Governor of Ohio, he brought up this subject 
in his inaugural address, thus marking the real entrance of 
the canal idea into the political halls of the state. 1 In 
December 1821 a committee was appointed by the House 
to investigate Governor’s Brown’s proposal. The next 
month they reported a canal connecting Lake Erie and the 
Ohio River could be built for the sum of around 
$2,500,000.* 


Progress Made In 1822 

A bill was passed in February 1822 authorizing the 
governor to employ an engineer to survey the route of a 
canal from Lake Erie to the Ohio. An appropriation of 
$6000 was made to start the survey. 3 It was ascertained that 
the Lake was about 80 feet higher than the Ohio at low 
water, but it was not down grade all the way from the 
Lake. Locks, to raise and lower the canal boats, would 
have to be built to get up and over the Portage Summit at 
Akron and the Licking Summit near Newark. With their 
primitive surveying instruments the engineers calculated 
the whole amount of lockage at 785 feet. The fall in the 
Scioto from Columbus to Portsmouth on the Ohio River 
was computed at 233 feet. 4 

Lake Erie was named after the Indian word for a long¬ 
tailed cat or panther. Portsmouth meant a port at the 
mouth pf the Scioto River. 

In 1822 Thomas Worthington at once became excited 
about the proposed canal. He had long been interested in 
navigation on the Scioto and had shipped much of his farm 
produce down the river. He became a Canal Commissioner 
along with Alfred Kelley, Jeremiah Morrow and others. 3 
When contracts were being let for the building of locks, 
Worthington was deceased; his son, Thomas, however, 
won the contract for building those just above Chillicothe. 
Large blocks of stone were a necessity in the construction 
of these locks and there was an abundance of good stone 
on the hillside of the Worthington plantation nearby. 
When the canal was completed, one of the first boats was 
named after Thomas Worthington. This boat participated 
in the big canal celebration at Waverly September 1832. 

Upper Route Selected 

In May 1825 the Canal Commissioners met at Wooster, 
Ohio and decided in favor of the Tuscarawas and Cuya¬ 
hoga route. This route was about 32 miles longer than by 
way of the Killbuck and Black River, but the supply of wa¬ 
ter was more abundant. It would require no feeders and 
would be less expensive. Proposals were then advertised 
for excavating on the Licking Summit at Newark, Ohio. 4 

As there were few engineers in Ohio, they had to be 
recruited in New York where De Witt Clinton’s Erie Canal 
had just been completed. Ohio in 1825 was not, as it is to¬ 
day, the home of more colleges than any other state. 

The Canal Celebration 

The coming of the canal and what it would do for the 
area was the topic of everyone’s conversation. Prepara¬ 
tions were made for the ground breaking to take place on 
the Fourth of July, 1825 at Newark. 

On July 1 our militia, the Chillicothe Blues, 63 strong, 
set out from town to march to Licking Summit to partici¬ 
pate in the exercises of the beginning of the Ohio & Erie 
Canal. Gen. Edward King was Captain and Wm. H. Sker- 
rett was First Lieutenant. Major Wm. Welsh, Jacob 
Christman and Wm. H. English were among the members 
who participated in the famous march. 

Allen C. McArthur, son-in-law of the Governor, was 
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also persuaded into joining the party by the eloquence of 
Major Welsh, who sat up nearly all night arguing with 
him. The uniform of a member who couldn’t go was pro¬ 
cured for McArthur, but he got so footsore at Kingston he 
had to be bundled into the baggage wagon. 

The uniform of the Blues consisted of a blue cap with 
leather visor and tall white plume, a square-tailed blue 
frock coat with brass buttons, and in summer white panta¬ 
loons. Each man also carried a flint-lock musket with 
bayonet, a powder horn, bullet mold and a supply of bul¬ 
lets. 

The first evening out found the Blues at Tarlton. The 
next day they got to Lancaster. On the evening of July 3 
they reached Licking Summit, sixty miles from home. A 
grand review of all the companies present—and there were 
a host of them—ushered in the Glorious Fourth. A little 
later the great event of the day took place, the formal 
beginning of the Ohio & Erie Canal. The first shovelful of 
dirt was thrown by Gov. Clinton. The second was dug by 
Gov. Jeremiah Morrow of Ohio. Later all the Blues took a 
turn. They were the crack company of the day and doubt¬ 
less caused many a flutter in the susceptible hearts of the 
fair spectators. 

There were 30,000 people present on that occasion, a 
vast concourse for those days in Ohio. Of course, there 
were no railroads then and the facilities for transportation 
were most meager. The people present came on foot, on 
horseback, in wagons and in ox-carts. 

The Blues got back to Chillicothe on the evening of July 
8 and were tendered a reception by the citizens. John Wat¬ 
son, (he hotel keeper, spread them a generous supper and 
later came speeches by Richard Douglas, Esq., and others. 
All in all, the march and all the ceremonies formed an epi¬ 
sode long remembered with delight. 7 

Gov. Clinton Conies To Chillicothe 

Local citizens had further cause to celebrate. On Sun¬ 
day, July 24, 1825 Gov. Clinton and suite, accompanied by 
Gov. Brown, Gen. Beasley and a number of other gentle¬ 
men from different parts of the state arrived at Worthing¬ 
ton’s mansion where they were received with great cordial¬ 
ity. On Monday morning at eight o’clock the Chillicothe 
Blues, under Col. King and about one hundred citizens on 
horseback, proceeded to Adena for the purpose of escort¬ 
ing the “Guest of the State” to his quarters at Madeira’s 
Hotel. They arrived on Paint Street about ten o’clock, 
amidst the roar of artillery, and were introduced to a num¬ 
ber of gentlemen present. At three, a procession was 
formed and the company marched under the direction of 
Col. Brush, Marshal of the Day. They went to Mr. Wad¬ 
dle’s spacious mansion on the southeast corner of Second 
and Paint Streets. Here they were politely received and sat 
down to a sumptuous dinner prepared in Mr. Madeira’s 
best style. Gov. Worthington presided at the dinner and 
was assisted by Messrs. Creighton and Woodbridge. Later 
the reception continued at the Masonic Hall.' 


J| miii, OF TAUE, 

i* dixA’er 

fef Given h (A. CitUen, 0 / CMIKeothc ..uf it, tm'A, ; n hmor 
4$ of the GucU of Ohio , 

S* GOV. DEVVJTT CL1NTCLV, OF N. YORK. 


A)eat 0 

Venison, cooked Yjholc, 

JlonH 13 *cf. 

Col Uni Bee f, 

Corned l3ccf 
Smoked Beef, 

Beef Ton-ueJ, 

Saddles of Lamb, 

Quarters do. 

Jtoa»t of Mutton, 

Ronnd of Mutton, 

Roast of Veal, 

Round do. 



Calf’s Hc.d, 
Roait Pic«* 

J . Quartered Pigi, 
5 Bacon Hams. 2 


Bacon Hams, 2 yean old, 
do do. 1 do. 
Young Turkejfj 
do. Ducks* 
do. Geese, 

Chickens. 

Hash, 

Cod Fish, 


Cabbage* 

Cnul Slaw* 
Greens, 
.Lettuce, 
Tongue Grass, 
Ochra, 

Pea i, 

Roasting Ear?, 
Bean.*, » 
Tutnipsj 
Beets, 

Carrots, 


Cucumbers. 

Beet, 


CsiLsnp, 

Cayenne Pepper, 
Black Pepper, 


Baker’s Bread, 
Brown Breud, 


Pe.getablejsf. 

£ Tomattoes* 


Srjunshes, 

Cimlonj, 

Potatoes Boiled, 
do. Baked, 
do. Mashed, 
Cucumbers and Onion*, 
Cucumbers sliced. 
Cheese, 

Apple Sauce* 
do. Butter. 

Butter. 


picitlctf. 

^ Walnut, 
Mangoes. 

<£a.gtor£. 

** Vinegar, 
y Mustard. 

25reat>- 

^ Com Bread, 
% French Loaf. 


Green Apple Pie, 
lJne-d So. do. 
Blackberry do. 
BlHckberry Jam Tart, 
Clierrv do. 

Plum do. 




Grape Tart, 
Honey Comb, 
Floating Lland, 
Apple Budding, 
Found Cake. 
Whip. 


Hitiuorjor. 

Punch, 

^ Porter, 

% Peach Brandy. 

^ Cider Royal, 7 yarn old, 
<•>, ^ Cider. 

Madeira':* Hotel, Chillicotbr, July 25, 1&25. 




Wine (Madeira,) 
Brandy, 

Bounce, 

Whiskey, 

G in. 


Route Selection Causes Controversy 

In July 1825 Thomas Worthington advised Chillicothe 
that the Canal Commissioners had decided that the canal 
should cross the Scioto River from east to west above town 
on the condition that the citizens of Chillicothe would pay 
any damages claimed for the ground required for the con¬ 
struction of the canal through Chillicothe.’ 
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ft was thought by many that the canal would pass down 
Maun Street. In July 1825 Matthew Bonner advertised his 
house and lot on West Main for sale - “Near the Grand 
Canal.*’ 10 

In May 1826 Col. Alexander Bourne was selected to 
supervise the location of the canal between the Licking 
Summit and Piketon. 11 Col. Bourne, for whom Bourne- 
ville was named, was a very competent engineer who in 
1815 had drawn a published map of the whole state of 
Ohio. The ground was staked out and divided up in seg¬ 
ments for contracts which were let out as soon as funds 
could be obtained. Much of the money used to construct 
the canal came from a New York Company formed by 
Messrs. Astor, Prime and others and the Biddles of Phila¬ 
delphia. 12 

Canal To Cross Scioto South Of Circleville 

Construction of the canal progressed slowly and today 
we consider it an amazing feat. This big ditch was 40 feet 
wide at the top, 26 feet wide at the bottom and 4 feet deep. 
The labor was performed mostly by Irish and German 
immigrants 1 ’ with picks and shovels, assisted by teams of 
ox-pulled slip scrapers or huge shovels. Unlike at the later 
Panama Canal, there were then no steam shovels. 

It was generally conceded in 1828 by those well acquain¬ 
ted with the country on both sides of the Scioto that the ca¬ 
nal be built on the west side of the Scioto, south of Circle¬ 
ville. This location was selected to enable Highland, Fay¬ 
ette and the western part of Ross County to better share 
the advantages of the canal and also to prevent the sacri¬ 
fice of a great deal of fixed capital located in Chillicothe. 
These wealthy men feared what would result from the loca¬ 
tion on the opposite side of the river. 14 Another advantage, 
which had a bearing on this decision, was the excellent 
stone quarries surrounding Chillicothe. 

At Piketon a great controversy arose. There were dona¬ 
tions contingent on the canal’s coming down the east side 
of the river in Pike County and also donations from those 
who wanted it built through Piketon. It was a problem for 
the Canal Commissioners. They had to consider the hazard 
of re-crossing the Scioto to secure an ample supply of wa¬ 
ter without exposing the canal to the power of that stream. 
To protect the interests of the town of Piketon and also 
Portsmouth and to secure a very eligible point for the junc¬ 
ture with the Ohio and a good harbor in the river were 
leading points in favor of the line on the east side. Piketon 
lost out and the canal route was surveyed on the west side 
through Jasper. 

Chillicothe Votes Against Main Street Route 

Arguments for and against the proposed Main Street 
route raged all through the year 1829 in Chillicothe. It had 
been pretty much decided that the canal would enter the 
town at its west side and thence down the alley between Se¬ 
cond and Main Streets, crossing Paint Street at the Court¬ 
house. There it was to turn at a right angle running parallel 
with Paint Street where it would cross Paint Creek by an 
aqueduct east of town.'* 


Robert Dun spearheaded a group of citizens who op¬ 
posed the Main Street route. In a letter to Mr. Kercheval, 
the editor of the “Scioto Gazette,” which was published 
August 26, 1829, he stated, “...We are sorry to say, that 
we on Main Street have been treated by the Canal Commis¬ 
sioners and a few individuals of this town, more like 
pusilanimous Turks, than American freemen; and we 
again demand as our right, that the Canal be located on the 
hill rout (SIC), acknowledged by the Engineers and Com¬ 
missioners to be the cheapest and best rout. And which 
gives to Chillicothe, the full benefit of the Canal, without 
injuring any one; secures the health of the citizens, pre¬ 
serves entirely our streets and lots, gives decided advant¬ 
ages for building warehouses, and facilitating mercantile 
transactions.” 

Chillicothe, Aug. 24, 1829 
(signed) Robert Dun, James Montgomery, William 
Kirkpatrick, John Wilson, Josiah Lyons, Robert 
Robinson, Adam James, Robert Stewart, Jerman 
Jordan, James Brown, William Steele, James Guin, 
Christian Andrick, Wm. W. Christman, John Kirk¬ 
patrick, William M’Kim, George Hoffman, Jacob 
Christman, James Clark, William Robinson, Peter 
Brown, Daniel Dulaney, Ezekiel Knoles, John Car¬ 
lisle, William Fullerton, Wm. Y. Gilmore, John Tarl- 
ton.” 

Town Council ordered a poll to be taken at the Court¬ 
house in January 1830 to determine whether qualified vot¬ 
ers preferred “Bourne’s Route,” which encircled the west 
and south borders of the town, or that down Main Street. 
When the ballots were opened, only three out of the 176 
votes cast wanted the Main Street Route. 

The Corporation Election was held in January 1830 with 
two tickets running. The south and west residents opposed 
the Main Street route, while those who resided in the north 
part of town opposed these views. William Steele, who 
represented the ticket opposing the Main Street route, was 
elected Mayor of Chillicothe by a vote of 179 over Wm. 
Creighton, Sen.’ 91. 11 

Construction Begins In Summer 1829 

Chillicothe really began to hum in July 1829 when sev¬ 
eral contractors commenced their jobs south of town. The 
whole line from Deer Creek to Portsmouth presented a 
scene of much bustle and laborious industry with all the 
grubbing, building “shantees,” etc. The demand for labor 
and provisions grew by leaps and bounds. 19 

In October James Taylor Worthington and Thomas 
Worthington, sons of the late Governor, were awarded the 
contract for building two locks of seven feet lift above 
town. (Fig 2) Other local leaders awarded contracts inclu¬ 
ded Carlisle & Campbell, Samuel Lunbeck, Felix and 
George W. Renick. 20 

Canal Money Encourages Local Economy 

In November 1829, between fifteen and twenty thousand 
dollars were being paid to contractors on the canal south 
of Deer Creek in Chillicothe. The “Scioto Gazette” editor 
commented: “This, we trust, will greatly revive the busi- 
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Fig. 2. The upper locks at Marfield’s Mill, c 1900. The towpath is clearly defined on the right. The outlet of the old 
mill race is at the left of the lock in the foreground. These locks were located just north of the east fork of 
the Y intersection at the upper end of Frenchtown. A few years later the road at the right would be a busy 
scene of men, trucks and taxi cabs going to and from Camp Sherman in WW I. 


ness of our town, and encourage industrious and enterpris¬ 
ing persons to emigrate here. Such persons are very much 
wanted; and to such no place in the Western country holds 
out greater permanent advantage.’' 

At that date it was declared “quite cheery to witness the 
increasing business and bustle of this town within the last 
three months, chiefly from the labor now performing on 
the Canal and the large expenditure of money upon it. Our 
merchants are all busy, our tradesmen are constantly em¬ 
ployed and there are not to be seen, even, the loungers 
about our public corners.” 

The merchants, long accustomed to bartering with their 
customers for “country produce,” could hardly believe all 
the cash money passing over their store counters. Canal 
laborers were all paid in cash. 

J. B. Andrew, a Chillicothe storekeeper, catered to the 
canal trade. He offered the following for sale at his Paint 
Street shop: “Ploughs, Scrapers, Shovels, Mattocks, also a 
parcel of Shanty Furniture consisting of Beds, Blankets 
and cooking utensils, one Ox cart and a number of wheel¬ 


barrows.” Joseph Moore out in Harrison Township stated 
he had Canal planks for sale. Other merchants sold canal 
shoes and boots. 11 

Culture, Elegance And Romance Blossomed 

The canal was bringing culture to Chillicothe even be¬ 
fore it was completed to the town. In December 1830 a 
fashionable tailor by the name of J. F. Sheepshanks 
opened a shop here and advertised “He will receive weekly 
reports of fashions from New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore; likewise the quarterly reports from London, 
Paris, etc.” 2J A dancing school was opened at the Coffee 
House of Messrs. Lewis & Henry on Water Street. 

The canal engineers made quite a hit in the social circles 
and several romances blossomed. In February 1828 Philo 
N. White, Esq., one of the engineers employed on the Ohio 
Canal, was married by Rev. John P. Bausman to Miss 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the late Benjamin Eaton. 11 
Mr. Eaton was a local merchant who had lived in the frame 
house on Fourth Street in which later was born Lucy Webb 
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who became the wife of President Rutherford B. Hayes. 
Eaton went to Texas in 1826 to join Colonel Austin’s 
settlement. He died there after a few months. 

In November 1831 Jesse L. Williams, Esq., another of 
the engineers, was married by the Rev. Mr. Graham to Su¬ 
san, second daughter of the Hon. Wm. Creighton, jun., of 
Chillicothe.” Rev. Graham was the Presbyterian minister 
and he, too, lived in the two-story home that became the 
birthplace of Lucy Webb. 

The dashing New York engineers were quite influential 
and one of them is credited with naming the town of Wav- 
erly because he happened to be reading the novel by that 
name at the time he was quartered in that Pike County 
village. 

Scioto Boat Traffic Heavy After Spring Rains 

The heavy rains in March 1830 made the Scioto River in 
fine boating order. A great number of boats passed Chilli- 
cothe loaded with pork, flour, cornmeal and other farm 
produce from the area. Cargoes were bound for the 
Mississippi.” In a little over a year later a complete revolu¬ 
tion would take place in the trade of this great valley by 
completion of the canal. For many years all produce had to 
be rafted down to southern markets except that which 
walked out on all fours to the cattle markets in Baltimore 
and New York. 

Merchants could only get their store goods from Balti¬ 
more, Philadelphia and New York, shipped by huge 
freight wagons to Pittsburgh where it was either loaded on¬ 
to river steamers to Portsmouth or else wagoned over 
Zane’s Trace to Chillicothe. The canal, when completed, 
would change the direction entirely for goods in and out of 
Chillicothe. 

In June 1830 enterprising Mahlon Anderson laid out the 
village of Andersonville six miles north and he offered lots 
for sale. In 1832 he built a new warehouse on the canal at 
Anderson’s Basin where, at the time, Old Town road 
crossed to Ingham’s, Crouse’s and McCollister’s mills at 
Kinnickinnick. 14 

Beating The Trade 

In November 1830 Chillicothe merchants, Barr & Camp¬ 
bell, received goods from New York by way of the Ohio & 
Erie Canal before it was completed here. They wanted to 
be the first and had their shipment of “Foreign and 
Domestic, Fancy and Staple Goods’’ wagoned down from 
Circleville where it was taken off canal boats. The canal 
had already reached Circleville.” 

By January 1831 half the work on the division from 
Chillicothe to Portsmouth was completed and the dam 
near Circleville finished. This dam was needed to divert 
water from the river to a feeder into the canal. 

Labor became scarce and contractors vied for available 
help. Joseph Dart advertised on Feb. 23, 1831 in a Chilli¬ 
cothe paper for six store sitters, “who would be required to 
sit from 8 a.m. until 9 p.m. without intermission. Liberal 
wages to persons 40 to 60 years of age.”* 1 

Atherton & Price, canal contractors, advertised in June 


1831 that they wanted 20 carpenters and a quantity of 
hewed oak timbers for the Paint Creek aqueduct and three 
canal bridges below town. They also wanted a number of 
common laborers. 

Vision Of A Populous City 

In 1831 the early opening of the spring had been very 
favorable to the contractors on the canal. On April 6th the 
editor of the Scioto Gazette penned enthusiastically: 

“The two locks within the limits of the town are in a 
state of considerable forwardness... The heavy embank¬ 
ment through Water Street, intended to straighten the 
Canal through town and to secure it against the floods of 
the Scioto River down that street, is nearly completed. 
Great credit is due Col. Freeman, the contractor, for the 
speedy and substantial performance of this very difficult 
and hazardous job, as well as for the neatness with which 
he is now finishing it... 

Great hopes are entertained that all jobs may be comple¬ 
ted in time to open an unimpeded navigation from Lake 
Erie to this town by the coming autumn... In every street in 
the business parts of the town preparations are being made 
for building and we have the satisfaction to learn that a 
number of elegant brick houses will be erected this sum¬ 
mer; and that extensive preparations are in the making for 
building the summer after. Good houses for private family 
residences, are now in great demand, and we believe that 
we are almost daily losing the opportunity of acquiring 
respectable emigrants for the want of them. 

Our prospects for building up a large and flourishing 
town here are highly encouraging... We are more disposed 
than ever to cherish the belief, which we have for years 
entertained, that CHILLICOTHE, ‘with all its faults,’ is 
destined to reach, at no very remote day, the rank of a 
populous and wealthy city; inferior to no other town in the 
West, in all the refinements and elegances of polished 
life—the taste and intelligence of its society—and in the 
moral elevation of its industrious and thrifty population.” 

The First Canal Boat Built At Chillicothe 

John Renshaw was one of those rugged men who was 
born to hard work and who took part in some of the stirr¬ 
ing events of pioneer times. He was bom in Washington 
County, Pennsylvania, January 20, 1798. With his mother 
and step-father he emigrated to Chillicothe in 1813. They 
embarked with all their possessions at Brown’s Island in a 
large canoe, coming down the Ohio to Portsmouth, and 
thence up the Scioto to Chillicothe. It was this river trip 
that gave him a taste for water life which he afterward fol¬ 
lowed on river and canal. 

Renshaw built fiat boats in Chillicothe and freighted 
down the rivers. He was one of those river boatmen who 
was afraid of nothing, successfully making thirteen trips 
from Chillicothe to New Orleans—once with Governor 
Worthington on board. John Renshaw had adventure in 
his blood. In later years he told the following story: 

“As they were building the canal Martin Bauman and I 
entered into partnership to build a canal boat. Hiring 
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David Evans to help us, we went out to Plyley’s Ridge, six 
miles from town, to get timbers sixty feet long. While gett¬ 
ing out our timbers we boarded with Peter Porter. He mar¬ 
ried a McDill. We hauled our timbers right in front of Bau¬ 
man’s door and went to work there. 

While Evans and the others we hired were at work, Bau¬ 
man took a little wagon and went through the timber with¬ 
out any roads to Cincinnati to get the outfit for the boat. 
There was no water in the canal yet, but we worked away 
and were nearly done when Bauman got back with the cur¬ 
tains, carpets, and other fixings to the tune of SI00, which 
was considerable in those days. But as this was the first 
canal boat built at Chillicothe we were determined to fit it 
up in style. We had it nearly painted, and Mrs. Bauman, 
who was a great hand to contrive and fix things up fine, 
went to work and fitted out the cabin in style. 

When the time came to name her we had all sorts of 
names suggested. Some wanted it called “Gen. 
McArthur,” others “Gov. Edward Tiffin,” but Madame 
Bauman, rising up, said she wanted it called “Gov. Worth¬ 
ington,” and with all deference to the ladies we so named 
the first canal boat built in Chillicothe. 

By that time the water had been let into the canal, and 
was deep enough to float her, and so she was launched. 
The next day we gave a free ride to invited guests; Gen. 
McArthur and wife and daughter, Bela Latham, Col. Ster- 
ret, Hon. Wm. Murphy and others. I hitched my best team 
to it and we started for Circleville. I went as Captain, Mar¬ 
tin Bauman as cabin boy, and David Evans at the helm. 
We started out with flying colors and music by the band, 
drum and fife. We also had aboard an excellent fiddler, 
and a little “soothing syrup.” We made the trip in about 
three hours, got our dinner and came back that evening, 
having had a fine time on our first trip. After making sev¬ 
eral trips I got sick and tired of boating and sold out my 
share to Bauman. ’’job 

Canal Fast Approaching 

On July 27, 1831 the first advertisement for canal trans¬ 
portation appeared in the “Scioto Gazette.” (Fig. 3) Wm. 

& Thomas McCague were partners with Owen T. Reeves as 
agents in Chillicothe for the Pilot Line of boats. 

Water was let into the canal at Circleville on September 
1, 1831 and four days later it had reached the aqueduct on 
Deer Creek. Due to the gravelly alluvial plain, the water 
was not expected to reach the Worthington locks 1 Vi miles 
above town for at least a week.joA 

First Goods Arrives By Canal 

Canal boats reached Chillicothe for the first time on 
October 5, 1831 and O. T. Reeves had the honor of receiv¬ 
ing the first shipment of goods all the way from Cleveland 
to Chillicothe by canal route. His long list of merchandise 
received included: Dry goods and notions, china, Queens- 
ware, glassware, groceries, New York salt (200 barrels), 
teas, wines and liquors. Reeves had built a brick warehouse 
on Water Street to receive and forward goods. 

Also arriving in Chillicothe on that day and on the first 


boat was the Rev. William Gage and family from Salem, 
Massachusetts. This preacher, who was descended from 
the Puritans, had accepted a call to work in the West and 
be the pastor of the Concord Presbyterian Church near 
Lattaville. It took the Gage family three weeks to reach 
Chillicothe from Cleveland on the slow canal boat. Rev. 
Gage died in 1863 and is buried in Concord Cemetery. 51 
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Chillicothe Celebrates Opening Of Canal 

The entire city turned out October 22, 1831 to celebrate 
in a grand fashion the opening of the Ohio & Erie Canal. 
Despite the fact that the day fell on Saturday, the busiest 
day of the week, all business houses closed. A national sa¬ 
lute opened the festivities at sunrise, followed by a parade 
in the public square at 8 o’clock in the morning. At 8:30 
the cavalry escorted the governor into town and the infan¬ 
try, in formation, at Paint and Second Streets received him 
and turned him over to the town fathers for the remainder 
of the day’s program. 

At 10 o’clock the Chillicothe Independent Blues escorted 
the official party aboard the canal boat “Governor Worth¬ 
ington” for a ride up to Worthington’s Basin where visit¬ 
ing boats were welcomed to the city. The fleet then pro¬ 
ceeded down to the head of Walnut Street where a parade 
formed under Marshal Gen. Wm. S. Murphy. The boats 
lied up at the main landing at the head of Paint Street 
where they were officially received and welcoming add¬ 
resses delivered. 

An excursion on the canal was next. Upon the return of 
the passengers, a dinner was served at 3 p.m. Another 
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excursion took place at “candle-light,” during which there 
vas a “grand illumination of the town and banks of the 
;anal.” Cannons fired national salutes at noon and at sun- 
jet. 

At 7 o’clock Madeira’s Hotel was thrown open to the 
mblic and Governor Duncan McArthur held an official 
eception. Fireworks at 8 p.m. concluded the day’s cele¬ 
bration. Aides to Marshal Gen. Murphy on that day were 
Vlajor J. F. Woodside, Capt. W. H. Creighton, Capt. 
lohn Mace, Col. John Tarlton and Major Daniel 
McCollister.” 

When Chillicothe was celebrating its centennial in 1896, 
Mrs. Fannie Swayne wrote to William T. McClintick, the 
President of the Ross County Historical Society. Her letter 
included the following story about the canal celebration 
which was related by her mother, Mrs. Kate Hutt Robin¬ 
son who was then 86 years old. (Mrs. Robinson was daugh¬ 
ter of John Hutt, one of Chillicothe’s first storekeepers.) 

“The first boat ran up as far as Adams Mill (now 
Frenchtown), and she and father went up on it. Wm. Allen 
was Capt. of the Independent Blues at that time and was 
on the boat. At night the banks of the canal were illumi¬ 
nated with tallow candles on each side. Mr. Phillips had a 
quarrel and then threw the man he was quarreling with into 


the canal, then jumped in and helped him out.” (This 
would be James Phillips, who lived near the Hutts and 
earlier had ran a tavern at the northwest corner of Water 
and Mulberry.) 

“At one time a boat load of Indians landed in front of 
their house. My sister Eliza was then about four years old, 
her head covered with golden curls; someone told her the 
Indians would cut them off. She suddenly disappeared and 
her absence frightened them all, as they thought the In¬ 
dians had stolen her. When they found her, she was up in 
the third story room with her head all tied up with an old 
rag, to keep the Indians from seeing her curls. ’’ (The fami¬ 
ly then lived on In-Lot #87 on Water Street, near Walnut, 
where Mr. Robinson had built a three-story building. See 
Foster’s 1839 view.) Fig. 4 

George Sosman Watches Boats Sail Into Town 

George Sosman came to Chillicothe in 1820 from Hardy 
County, Virginia. Here he opened a bakery on Water 
Street where the present Herrnstein auto showroom is. 
Sosman was very active in the Methodist Church. In a 
letter dated Nov. 7, 1831 to Samuel Williams who ran the 
Methodist Publishing Co. in Cincinnati, he gives his ob¬ 
servations of the opening of the canal: 



engraving by Charles hosier shows Water Street west from Paint to Walnut. Foster worked in 
Chillicothe in 1839-40 where he taught double-entry bookkeeping, writing, perspective, mathematical, ar¬ 
chitectural and landscape drawing and painting in oil and watcrcolors. He went to Cincinnati where he 
engraved a number of full-page plates for Charles Cist’s CINCINNATI IN 1841. 
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My business appears to get better since the bots (SIC) ; 
have begun to run. It has put a new spring to business in. 
this place. Bots are arriving here almost every day and - 
most of them call on me for Bread Stufe (SIC) for their 
bots. The 22nd of last month was a great day for Chilli- 
cothe. It was a beautiful sight to stand in my shop door 
and view at one glance ten bots come sailing smoothly in to 
town and right through our streets.” 34 

In March 1833 Sosman and his wife, the former Miss 
Elizabeth Troutner, went to Cincinnati to visit Samuel 
Williams. They returned via river steamer and got off at 
Portsmouth where they boarded a canal boat for Chilli- 
cothe. When they got to Tomlinson’s at the State Dam 
below Three Locks at Pin Hook, they found the water had 
been drawn off the canal above the dam. Sosman records 
that the half-dozen passengers hired Mr. Tomlinson to 
bring them to town HVrS per pease (SIC).” 31 

Our Town Council at their meeting Nov. 7, 1831 author¬ 
ized the payment of four dollars to the Street Committee 
for putting rings on the south bank of the canal ‘‘for the 
mooring of the boats.” They also allowed Richard 
Chancellor to be paid $3.12 1 /2<F for illuminating the yard 
fence at the Courthouse on the night of the Canal Celebra¬ 
tion.” 

Boulevards Of Paris 

Robert Kercheval, editor of the ‘‘Scioto Gazette,” in his 
issue of Nov. 9, 1831 called for a ‘‘Public Promenade” to 
be made along the canal bank with the planting of trees 
‘‘along the East bank of the Canal from where it intersects 
the landing at Paint Street to Worthington’s locks.” He 
thought the common black locust would be the tree best 
suited to this purpose because it was readily procured and 
thrifty of growth. He continued: “If the Canal bank were 
thus decorated with a living and thrifty grove, it would 
become the common promenade, not only to the citizens 
generally; but, also, of strangers who might visit Chilli- 
cothe; and like the Boulevards of Paris, be the great resort 
for conversation, recreation and exercise...” Kercheval 
also suggested that a large lamp be erected at the Paint 
Street landing and also a bell for the use of the boats. He 
thought the lamp would help strangers coming as passen¬ 
gers at night to find the way to their lodgings. The bell 
would enable boat captains to announce their arrival and 
departure and thus give notice to commission merchants 
and to passengers who might leave here by way of the 
canal. 36 

Within two months of the canal’s opening, a Boston 
dealer in leather had purchased a large lot of that article 
which was processed at our local tanyards. It was shipped 
out on the canal. 17 Chillicothe merchants were receiving 
goods from New York in only twenty days. 3 * 

First Street Lamps 

At their meeting on April 10, 1832 the Town Council or¬ 
dered that street lamps be put up along the canal bank. 
They were to be installed on posts at Paint Street, the 
bridge at Mulberry, at Second and at the Main Street 


bridge. At that early date there were only two bridges 
completed since the southern and eastern parts of town 
were not yet developed to any extent. 

William Jack, the coppersmith, was paid $20 for making 
the five lamps and Adam Reister was paid $8.75 for mak¬ 
ing and setting the posts for the lamps. Wm. Y. Emmitt, a 
painter and chairmaker, was paid $10 for painting, gilding 
and smalting the five lamps. Wm. Rutledge, the town Mar¬ 
shal, was instructed to purchase sperm oil and large 
candles and see that the lamps were lighted every night . i9 


SbtowQc $ c go mntts.qton. 
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Lake Fish 

In the spring of 1832 Thomas Orr & Co. opened their 
new commission and storage warehouse which they called 
the ‘‘Temperance Warehouse.” (Fig 5) Mr. Orr was a good 
friend of George Sosman and had joined the temperance 
movement. He would not allow spiritous liquors in his 
warehouse, which was full of groceries and staples. Sos¬ 
man would not drink anything stronger than spruce beer. 
The Orr establishment was located on the alley where the 
Grady Glass Co. is today. They advertised that they had on 
consignment a large quantity of Lake fish - Muscalunge, 
Pickerel, Sturgeon, White Mullet, Perch and Bass which 
they would sell low for cash or on credit. 40 It might be 
noted that Thomas Orr was one of our first coppersmiths. 
He had made many copper whiskey stills and so it was 
quite a switch for him to become a tee-totaler. 

Much Activity In 1832 

Under date of April 15, 1832 Wm. H. Price advertised in 
newspapers all over the state that he wanted 1,500 laborers 
to work for three or four months on the canal between 
Chillicothe and Portsmouth. ‘‘They may expect healthy 
situations, comfortable fare, and prompt pay. The rate of 
wages is at present $14 per month.” 41 

In September G.F.A. Atherton gave notice that he had 
finished up his canal work below town and was moving to 
Tennessee to build a canal around Muscle Shoals. He of¬ 
fered 20 yoke of young oxen for sale and wished to hire 500 
laborers for which he would pay $15 per month. 43 Contrac¬ 
tor Harvey Wellman wanted 400 laborers to go to Tennes¬ 
see with him to work on the canal. 43 In October 1832 Price 
& Wellman finished the dam (State Dam) five miles below 
town. “A substantial and beautiful super-structure.” 

The first packet boat advertisement appeared in our 
newspaper on July 18. 1832: 

“The Packet Boat DOLPHIN 
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Leaves wharf of Chillicothe Mon., Wed., & Fri. at 5 
a.m., running through the daylight to Columbus. Boat is 
furnished in the neatest manner and with the best 
accommodations. 

Fare $2 A. B. Lewis, Master.” 44 

Cholera Scare In August 1832 

Chillicothe was the terminus of the canal at that date 
and more exposed to the prevailing scourge of cholera in 
New York and Canada where hundreds had died. We had 
many people here from Quebec, Montreal and New York, 
but the town was still free of cholera. 45 

This scare caused the Town Council to take positive 
measures to rid Chillicothe of all public nuisances. Drains 
and culverts were built and sink holes dug in low lots that 
collected water. The canal had brought problems with 
water seepage into cellars along its route. In August 1833 
the Marshal was ordered to buy 100 bushels of lime and 
spread it in the cellars and on the north side of the canal on 
Water Street. 44 

“The Governor Worthington” was the first regular 
passenger and freight boat that reached Waverly, Ohio. It 
“came down with the water” on September 6, 1832. This 
boat, owned by Michael Miller and Martin Bauman of 
Chillicothe, brought down quite a number of passengers 
from that town, including the Chillicothe Blues together 
with a Martial Band, to help with the Waverly Canal Cele¬ 
bration. The owners had mounted a little brass cannon on 
the boat’s deck and fired it off at brief intervals on the way 
down. James Emmitt, in his reminiscences, recalled that 
the “Governor Worthington” was a “rather neat craft, 
carrying 25 tons.” Emmitt, in partnership with Eli Harri¬ 
son, bought the boat that day for $600. 47 

In late November, 1832, the ladies of Chillicothe were 
taken on an excursion down the canal on the boat “James 
P. Campbell.” Capt. Parker was the commander. Musical 
entertainment furnished by the Chillicothe Band added 
much to the enjoyment of the excursion. 4 * 

Chillicothe Becomes A Great Grain Market 

With the building of the canal, side roads leading to it 
were demanded for districts untouched by the canal. 49 The 
products of a dozen counties were wagoned here for ship¬ 
ment to Portsmouth or Cleveland and on to the East. 50 
Wheat and corn prices advanced sharply after the canal. 
Before, wheat was nominally 25c per bushel, but it would 
not at all times bring that price in cash. Corn sold from 6® 
to 8® and hay $2 to $3 per ton. Laborers’ wages on a farm 
ranged from $5 to $6 per month. Immediately after 
completion of the canal, wheat rose to 62/2®, then 75®, 
then $1.00. Corn in 1839 sold for 62/2®, hay $10 and lab¬ 
orers’ wages commanded $15 a month. 51 

Ross County had many flour mills from its very early 
days. They were powered by waters from the Scioto River, 
Paint, Salt and Walnut Creeks and other smaller streams. 
The village of Slate Mills, four miles west of Chillicothe, 
got its name from an early mill there on the banks of the 
North Fork of Paint Creek. Chillicothe had its “Steam 


Mill” built in 1815 at the foot of Chestnut Street on the 
bank of the Scioto River. 

Wm. & Thos. McCague were running the Steam Mill in 
August 1832 when they advertised that they wished to buy 
4 or 5 thousand bushels of the new crop of wheat @ 70® 
per bushel. They had been shipping hundreds of barrels of 
their flour to New York via the canal where a recent buyer 
had commented in a New York paper: “We have not re¬ 
ceived so good a lot of flour this season as yours.” 52 Mc- 
Cague’s “Superfine Flour” at that date was selling in 
Chillicothe at $3.25 per barrel. Shipped to New York it 
brought $8.00 and, after payment of freight, around $3.00 
profit could be made on each barrel. 

Ross County’s flour mills were kept very busy and there 
was indeed a demand for mill stones made from a flint-like 
stone found along Raccoon Creek in Jackson County. 
Thos. Orr & Co. were agents for Raccoon Burr mill stones 
made by Messrs. Lantz & Richmond and they kept a num¬ 
ber of pairs of them on hand at their warehouse. They gave 
notice that “they are prepared to forward stones ordered 
to any part of the United States.” 

Corn Exchange 

Several mills were built along the canal in town where 
the water furnished means of transport and the power to 
grind the grains into flour and meal. The earliest such mill 
was one long known as the “Frame Mill,” built by Wm. & 
Thos. McCague at the Fourth Street Locks. It was pow¬ 
ered first by an overshot wheel. In 1839 it was changed to a 
breast wheel. Through the years this mill was run by 
various owners. In 1881, when it was owned by George 
Ratcliff, it was destroyed by fire but was rebuilt. In 1889 
Henry Keim bought the mill and put in a 40 horsepower 
Armstrong engine to produce his well-known “Sweet 
Violet” flour; at that time, he was no longer dependent on 
the whims of the canal. In 1908 the mill was again burned 
to the ground and never rebuilt. This old mill was just to 
the rear of the Salem Church at the corner of Fourth and 
Mulberry Streets. (Fig. 6) 

Another early mill, which was familiarly called the 
“Brick Mill,” was located on the canal at the southwest 
corner of Hickory and Fifth streets. It had its beginning 
about 1840 and was operated by a succession of owners: 
Atwood & Harvey, W. S. Sanford, Martin Schilder, Wm. 
Carson, Miles Ratcliff & Joseph H. Offutt and Wells & 
Haynes. Many business owners were particular in calling 
attention to the construction of their buildings, whether 
brick or frame. 

There were so many mills and warehouses clustered 
along the canal in the Fifth, Fourth and Mulberry Streets 
neighborhood that the area was called “Corn Exchange.” 
The earliest warehouse that survives today stands at 27 
North Mulberry Street, but it has long been abandoned. 
(Fig. 7) It was built by M. R. Bartlett in 1836 or 1837, on 
the rear of Coates’ lot and was called the “Brick Ware¬ 
house.” Dr. John Coates lived on the southeast corner of 
Second and Mulberry in an old house that still stands; it is 
now a pizza restaurant. 
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Fig. 6. The old “Frame Mill” and Fourth Street locks. A favorite fishing place for city boys. The smokestack at 
right rises above the canning factory. 





Fig. 7. The old Bartlett warehouse and mill as it look today. (Photo by Jim Beavers) 1984 
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M. R. Bartlett advertised in the “Log Cabin Herald,” 
Chillicothe, Ohio, Sept. 8, 1840 that he would pay cash for 
12,000 bushels of New Wheat at Chillicothe and Circleville 
prices. He would take in Wheat during the fall at McNe- 
mar’s Warehouse at Yellowbud” and at Dolbee’s at West 
Fall. 

Mills and warehouses along the canal were beehives of 
activity. During the year 1840 it is noted that 2,155,407 
bushels of wheat were received at Cleveland. Also received 
in the same city were 505,461 barrels of flour. (Fig 8) 
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Fig. 8. Business on the canal at Port of Chillicothe 
in July, 1835 (SG Aug. 19, 1835). 

In 1837 Tuenis Cox and William Eckart built a one-and- 
one-half story frame warehouse at the northeast corner of 
Mulberry and Main Streets. The canal ran along the east 
side of their building where it was convenient to receive 
and ship out goods. They also operated a distillery about a 
mile south of town on the canal. In a February 1839 notice, 
they stated that $1 a bushel would be paid for as much as 
5,000 bushels of rye, delivered at their distillery. Cox & 
Eckert sold rectified whiskey at their warehouse in town. 

In 1840 Win, Eckart married Miss Ellen Carlisle and two 
years later her brother, John Carlisle, Jr., took over the 
frame warehouse and ran a wholesale grocery business. In 
the late 1850’s James Emmitt built a brick warehouse and 


mill; following the Civil War he immediately built an 
extension which still stands on the northeast corner of 
Main and Mulberry Streets. (Fig. 9) 

Canal Also Brings Problems 

On April 1836 Sheriff John Tarlton was called upon to 
sell Thomas Worthington’s canal boat at public auction. It 
had been levied upon at the suit of Jacob May. 51 The sale 
was held at Worthington’s Basin above town where the 
family also had a woodyard. This boat may have been used 
by the Worthingtons to bring firewood to town. 

On May 18, 1836 this letter appeared in the “Scioto Ga¬ 
zette”: 

“Mr. Editor:- 

Let me ask the Mayor and Council of our town, if de¬ 
cency does not require a stop to be put to boys and would- 
be men, swimming in the canal within the limits of the 
corporation? Our town affords a fine specimen of good 
breeding every evening, and particularly on Sunday even¬ 
ings—a raft of fellows from 10 to 20 years old stark naked 
in the Canal and on its banks in full view of the doors of 
some of our citizens, and some of the passers by (male and 
female) along some of our most public roads. Strangers are 
already making remarks on the vulgarity of a large portion 
of our youth. 

CATO” 

*★ ★ * 

“Playmates Of The Towpath” 

Oft to the canal we trooped as boys. 

Shouting and laughing - what sweet noise! 

4 Follow the leader!” - blithe and gay - 
The start of a perfect Towpath Day. 

44 Who’ll jump in first?” Now there's a dash! 

Clothes pulled off fast! Kerplunk! A splash! 

Out of the water there pops a face. 

Radiant in smiles - He won the race! 

(First two verses of poem by Charles Ludwig, founder of 
the Canal Swimmers’ Society in Cincinnati - from 
PLAYMATES OF THE TOWPATH by Ludwig, pub¬ 
lished by “Cincinnati Times Star,” 1929.) 

**** 

In 1881 P. T. Barnum’s Railroad Circus came to Chilli¬ 
cothe and the elephants bathed in the canal along Water 
Street.” 

Local merchants were very upset about the “detention,” 
damages and overcharges on freight, etc. on the “New 
York, Ohio and Pennsylvania Canals.” In September 1836 
at a meeting held in Wm. Ross’s “Upper Room” a report 
was given by the committee appointed to investigate the 
problems most of the merchants had suffered the previous 
spring in the transportation of goods. Before the canals, it 
was said, seldom were there wagoners who failed in their 
engagements of forwarding goods. The opinion expressed 
by the committee was that the canal boat lines and the 
commission houses had attempted to secure such a large 
amount of business they could not possibly deliver it all 
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Fig. 9. The huge warehouse at northeast corner of Main and Mulberry once housed Emmitt & Co.’s Scioto Valley 
Flour Mill. It was powered by an 80 horse-power boiler and steam engine. Smoke would billow from the tail 
chimney as wheels and gearing rapidly turned below. The upper front loft was once used for storage of 
whisky and later for canned goods from the Sears & Nichols plant across Main Street. (Photo by Jim 
Beavers) 1984 


and were depositing it in warehouses at different parts of 
the canal. Thus our merchants were losing money because 
of separation of parcels of goods, loss of time and early 
sales. For them time emphatically was money in the till. 

In 1837 John McCoy was still trying to get compensation 
from the state for the damages sustained during the 
construction of the canal. McCoy owned a large portion of 
the hillside and ground which later became Grandview 
Cemetery. He had acquired this land from Wm. Rutledge 
and it was called “Quarry Hill.” This was where the stone 
came from for the building of Ohio’s first Statehouse 
where Rutledge served as stone mason. A large quantity of 
stone was taken from McCoy’s quarry for use of the canal. 
For damages connected with this waterway, destruction of 
fences and injury to his grounds by making wagon roads 
and leaving chips of stone on it McCoy asked for $1100 in 
recompense. 

Sen. John J. Vanmeter, who represented the counties of 
Ross, Pike and Jackson, was on the Committee on Claims 
and he introduced a bill for the relief of John McCoy.* 6 

In 1839 local merchants, A. & H. N. Carlisle and Ander¬ 
son & Dougals, on opening sundry boxes of goods, dis¬ 
covered that some of them had been riffled during their 
transit from New York. The stolen goods consisted of the 
more valuable items, such as laces and gloves. The boxes 
had been opened at the bottom and ingeniously closed 


up.* 7 

From the beginning it became evident that the biggest 
problem with the canal was that it was shut down during 
the winter months. After only a few weeks of operation in 
early December 1831, the canal was covered with six inches 
of ice and all intercourse was suspended. 11 Again in the 
first week of December of 1845 a large number of boats 
were frozen at Chillicothe. 1 ’ An ice breaker was rigged up 
and the passage opened up clear to Portsmouth. Generally, 
it was not until the last of April each year that the canal 
was navigable along the entire line from Cleveland to 
Portsmouth. 60 Nevertheless, it was a much better means of 
transportation than the risky voyages down the Scioto at 
seasons of high water. 

Pork-Packing - An Important Industry 

A great surplus of com was produced by farmers in the 
Scioto Valley and much of it was fed to hogs and distilled 
into whiskey. The distillers also still-fed thousands of hogs 
with their used-up mash slop. The area was also fortunate 
to have a good supply of salt from the works at Jackson 
and Zanesville. Salt, of course, was essential in the 
preservation of pork. Pork packing firms lined the rim of 
the river bordering Chillicothe. Slaughtering of hogs could 
not begin until cold weather had set in. The following ac¬ 
count of the beginning of the pork packing season ap- 
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peared in the Dec. I, 1847 issue of the “Scioto Gazette”: 

“Winter at Last - The last four or five days have been 
steadily cold, with every appearance of confirmed winter... 
While we write, some hundreds of Caesar-feeders are 
waddling towards the packing establishments - and better 
weather could not be desired even by the Uranthian him¬ 
self, for slaying and pickling his favorite meat.” 

With hogs coming into packing houses by the hundreds, 
the pork packers worked feverishly to ship out as many 
barrels as they could before the canal froze over. In early 
January 1850 three boats were sunk between Chillicothe 
and Portsmouth when a freeze caught them enroute. The 
“William Connell” sank two miles below Waverly after 
springing a leak. She was laden with pork belonging to M. 
R. Bartlett. The “Arkansas” ran against the abutment of a 
bridge, one and one half miles below Waverly. She also 
carried a cargo of pork, owned by A. Fraser & Bro. The 
“Rob Roy” sank near Lunbeck’s mill on Indian Creek 
bottom; it, too, was loaded with pork belonging to R. Mc¬ 
Cabe. 

Bartlett’s packing house was on Riverside Street on the 
river bank just east of the present day railroad crossing. 
Fraser’s works were at the foot of Paint Street along the 
creek. Such works were always located on a stream where 
it was then convenient to throw all the offal into the water. 
It is not known where the McCabe plant was. 

Fortunes were made in the pork packing business. In 
1848 three fine residences were built on Paint Street with 
much of the money used in their construction coming from 
the pork business. M. R. Bartlett built one of the finest 
examples of Greek architecture in the country. It stands at 
#134 South Paint. Next to it and to the north on the corner 
of Fifth Street is the imposing house at #122 built by Jacob 
S. Atwood for him and his son-in-law Thomas Orr and 
their families. They had been in various business ventures, 
including a commission house on Water Street. Mrs. John 
(Ellen Strong) Wood had the house built which still stands 
at #86 South Paint. Mr. and Mrs. Wood were the fourth 
great grandparents of the present Princess Diana of Eng¬ 
land. John Wood and his brother, George, had a pork 
house along the river just south of present-day Mill Street. 
These fortunes were all accumulated long before the rail¬ 
road came to Chillicothe; the canal was largely responsible 
for this wealth. 41 

Political Excursions 

Political discussions took up much of the space in our 
local newspapers and the editors of opposing views con¬ 
tinually fanned the fires with their vitrolic pens. Thus, 
when the conventions were held in Columbus, many went 
up to join the hoopla. At a meeting held in Chillicothe 
Sept. 10, 1836 the following men were appointed a com¬ 
mittee of arrangements: M. S. Cook, Alex Menary, J. P. 
Campbell, Thos. Crumpton, Wm. Welsh, Wm. Waddle, 
J. Zimmerman, John Allston, Martin Bauman, Dan’l. 
Thompson, W. Y. Strong, John L. Taylor, John Ewin^, 
Nat’l. Massic, Wm. McCoy, John Liggitt, R. W. Bur- 
bridge, E. Briney, H. M'Landburgh, John W. Robey and 


J. Bangs. Four days later they gave notice in the “Scioto 
Gazette”: “To the Young Men of Ross County... that they 
have chartered a Canal Boat, and made other requisite 
preparations for the accommodations of all good and true 
Democratic Harrison Young Men, who prefer this mode of 
conveyance to Columbus, for the purpose of attending the 
Convention.”** 

At no other time in Ross County history did politics 
reach such a red hot pitch as in the Wm. H. Harrison vs. 
Martin Van Buren campaign in 1840. Early in January of 
that year arrangements were started to form a large delega¬ 
tion to attend the Harrison Convention in Columbus. 
Among those who signed on were the “German Independ¬ 
ent Guards” under the command of Captain Martin Bau¬ 
man and the “German Grenadiers” under Captain Smith. 
Convention fever set in and before long the following 
boats had been engaged to take the delegates to the state 
capital on the 19th of February: 

Boats - “Uncle Sam” commanded by Marshals James 
Rowe and Martin Bauman; “J. F. Armstrong” under W. 
Y. Gilmore; “Cornplanter” under A. Swift; “Oregon” 
under M. Armour and J. Robinson (Huntington). 

“Delegates embarking at the Water-Street Wharf will 
please have their equipage on board before 9 o’clock A.M. 
At 9 o'clock they will meet at the Court-House. At 10 
o’clock a Procession will be formed and march to the boats 
for embarkation. The boats will depart for Columbus at 11 
o’clock precisely. 

Delegates embarking at the Basin 4 miles North will 
please be in readiness at Vi past 1 P.M. And those at 
Anderson’s Basin at Vi past 2 P.M. of said day. Fare one 
dollar each to Columbus, and the same down. By order of 
J. Madeira, Marshal Commanding. 

In addition to the above boats, the “Rodolph” and the 
“Bennington” were also engaged to take the overflow of 
delegates. The boats were decorated with Harrison and Ty¬ 
ler flags. The German Band was on board the canal boat 
“Uncle Sam” and the Citizens’ Band on the “Rodolph.” 

With the convention being held on the 22nd, the dele¬ 
gates no doubt became pretty well acquainted with one 
another before they arrived home on February 23. It must 
have been a thrilling sight for those residing along the 
canal route to first hear the strains of martial music and 
other tunes reverberating through the valley as the Harri¬ 
son Flotilla slowly glided up the canal at about three or 
four miles an hour. Exciting, too, it must have been to see 
the gayly decorated boats pass by with as many as sixty or 
seventy delegates on board. 

1840 State Convention In Chillicothe 

The New York & Ohio Line offered free transportation 
on their canal boats to all who wished to attend the Harri- 
son-Tyler Celebration in Chillicothe on September 17 and 
18, 1840. 44 On the 17th a procession over three miles long 
and composed of carriages in double file and horsemen 
eight abreast, interspersed with bands of music, received 
and escorted General Harrison and his aides into the city. 
Later he delivered an address at “Sugar Grove” at the 
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location of today's intersection of Main and Bridge 
Streets. It was said that as many as 40,000 people gathered 
that day to hear him. 63 This was a remarkable assemblage 
as the population of the town that year was only 3,977 peo¬ 
ple. 

As the canal was still open for travel, Captain Bucy gave 
notice January 4, 1844 that his “commodious canal boat 
Robert Burns” would leave for Columbus on Monday 
evening, January 8. He advised all those who desired to at¬ 
tend the Whig Convention on the 10th to be on board by 4 
o’clock in the evening. Fare, up and down, was $3. Lodg¬ 
ing was included, but meals were extra. 66 

Canal Brings Prosperity To Chillicothe 

Word of the good prospects for business in Chillicothe 
spread all along the canals in Ohio and New York. On Oct. 
7, 1841 the Misses Williams, late of Albany, N. Y., an¬ 
nounced that they had opened a shop at ft 22 Water Street 
where they were prepared to make fashionable dresses, 
cloaks and millinery. 

In April 1841 Thomas James stated he had removed his 
stock of iron castings and nails to McCoy’s Brick Ware¬ 
house on Water Street, east of Paint. He offered for sale 
500,000 pounds of hammered bar iron made at Rapid 
Forge from the best Buckhorn pig metal and 50,000 
pounds of Merimac, Missouri rolled iron. At the corner of 
Main and Mulberry, Thomas James operated a “Pig Lot” 
where hundreds of tons of Buckhorn pig iron were for 
sale. 67 

In 1842 it was said that persons who had left Chillicothe 
three or four years previously would be struck were they to 
return and see the progress in improvements made during 
their absence. All over town they would see new stores and 
houses. Paint Street was almost a continuous line of hand¬ 
some brick buildings from the canal to Main Street. Water 
Street exhibited a cordon of new dwellings and ware¬ 
houses. Second Street had been well built up and the old 
buildings renovated. Main Street had been completely 
Macadamized. Indeed the “Old Metropolis” was prosper¬ 
ing and much of the credit had to be given to the bustling 
commerce on the canal. 

In the July 24 issue of the “Scioto Gazette” in 1845, the 
editor commented: 

“There are no less than fifty retail Dry Goods establish¬ 
ments in Chillicothe, three wholesale Grocery establish¬ 
ments, three iron and three Heavy Hardware stores, one 
Queensware store, three Drug stores, four Foundries, five 
Stove and Hollow Ware establishments, five Flouring 
Mills, three Pork packing houses, three Hat and three Shoe 
and Boot establishments, three Confectionaires, six Cloth¬ 
ing Stores, three Jewelry establishments, something over a 
baker’s dozen of Public Houses, and an indefinite number 
of retail Grocery establishments, to say nothing of Cabinet 
Warehouses, Carriage and Wagon Manufacturers, Stone¬ 
sawing establishments, etc., etc...” 

When the deputy U. S. Marshal completed his census of 
the city in August 1850, he revealed that there were 7,100 
souls in Chillicothe and 1,300 houses. The population had 


increased over thirty-one hundred since 1840. Because of 
the town’s favorable location on the canal, in 1857 there 
was an increase from 2,416 in 1820 to 10,000.** 

Soldiers Rode The Canal 

In September 1845, U. S. troops to the number of 300 
passed through the city on canal boats on their way to the 
South Western Frontier. 6 ’ The first news of the firing on 
Fort Sumter reached Chillicothe on April 15, 1861 by way 
of a telegram sent to Col. Wm. E. Gilmore. He immediate¬ 
ly set out to raise a company of men to go off to the war. 
Henry Sulzbacher, the tailor, agreed to outfit the local 
company of 100 volunteers for $16 each. Every tailor and 
woman in town who could sew was pressed into service and 
finished the uniforms in two days. The Governor sent 
marching orders on April 21 and the men embarked on 
canal boats for Columbus where they trained at Camp 
Jackson. 70 

During the Civil War many soldiers went through Chilli¬ 
cothe on the canal and they often threw hardtack crackers 
out to people along the way. They wrote their names and 
addresses on the hardtack, wishing and hoping it would 
fall into the hands of someone, particularly a young lady 
who would correspond with them. One such soldier was 
George Heap of Co. C, 33rd Ohio Volunteer Infantry. On 
August 17, 1861, while on his way down the canal to Ports¬ 
mouth to join Col. J. W. Sill’s regiment, he threw a 
cracker with his name and outfit written on it in pencil. 
This happened as he was passing the Emmitt Mill at Main 
and Mulberry. His cracker fell into the hands of Wm. 
Butt, who was working at the mill when he passed. He kept 
the cracker until 1892 and then gave it to Nelson Purdum 
at Waverly, Ohio. This very same morsel is now on display 
at the Ross County Historical Society, along with other 
items from Nelson Purdum’s Civil War service. 


Canal Business Booming 

C. G. Voorhies was the collector of tolls on the canal at 
Chillicothe. In December 1849 he issued the following 
statement of goods received and cleared here during the 
previous year: 


Received 

474 

14,261 


Whiskey - bbls. 

Ohio Salt - bbls. 

Corn - bu. — 

Butter - lbs. — 

Bacon, Pork - in bulk - lbs. 230,433 

Coffee - lbs. 399,326 

Lard - lbs. 19,662 

(Only a few of the many items of freight from the Voor¬ 
hies statement are listed here. It shows the importance of 
grains produced in the Scioto Valley and the final product 
of whiskey, butter, pork and lard.) 7 ' 


Cleared 

1406 

43,884 

53,690 

5,504,153 

17,107 

3,186,976 


The Coming Of The Railroad 

In the year 1850 Ohio canals carried 26 times as much 
freight as the railroads then in existence in the state. Ten 
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years later the canals carried only half as much as the rail¬ 
roads. 

When the Marietta & Cincinnati R. R. was being built 
through Chillicothe, it produced a lot of business for the 
canal. November 1, 1854 it was reported that enough iron 
was lying on the canal bank in the city to lay 15 miles of 
track east and within a fortnight there was enough to lay 
26*/2 miles. It was hoped enough iron would be received 
before the canal closed to finish it to Athens. 71 It must 
have been sad for the boat owners to realize they were fur¬ 
nishing the transport of materials that would eventually 
put them out of business. 

In late August 1855, one observer counted 55 boats tied 
up at the wharves here. 73 It is not known whether they were 
lying idle with no prospects for business or unloading or 
loading at the time. The main wharves bordered the canal 
on Water between Walnut and Mulberry Streets. Chilli- 
cothe also had a Wharf Street at one time. It was a very 
short street, extending from High at the intersection of 
Church over to the canal where there was a wharf where 
idle boats were kept. Canal Street, which ran between the 
locks at Fourth and Fifth Streets, still exists today. 

While the canal carried freight north and south and the 
railroad east and west, in serving Chillicothe it soon be¬ 
came evident that there was a need for a connection with 
each other for the transfer of freight. In 1866 the Marietta 
& Cincinnati R. R. constructed a branch line to the head of 
Paint Street where it met the canal. The railroad also built 
a freight depot and warehouse which is now used by the 


Standard Elevator & Supply Co. (Fig. 10) At the time of its 
construction, it was thought by some that it would become 
a passenger depot also and be a great asset to the business 
area. 74 

More competition with the canal came with the building 
of the Scioto Valley Railroad south from Columbus. As 
construction started in 1876, it was also known as the Cen¬ 
tennial Railroad. In 1877 the Scioto Valley R.R. was being 
extended south from Chillicothe to Portsmouth. Col. 
George D. Chapman was in charge of construction. He 
had his eye on the tow path along the east bank of the 
canal and thought it would be the ideal place for his road 
bed. In April 1877 the Ohio General Assembly granted the 
railroad permission to use the tow path from Renick’s 
Bridge, across the canal near Indian Creek culvert to Fos¬ 
ter’s Crossing, a stretch of about five miles. It was agreed 
that the railroad would build a new towing path on the 
west berm bank. The leaseholders of the canal probably 
sensed stiff competition with the new railroad so they 
asked $30,000 for use of the tow path. Col. Chapman said 
they were greedy and he didn’t want their tow path; he 
selected another route. 

In January 1878 the first regular trains began to run on 
the Scioto Valley (now Norfolk & Western). Freight and 
grains could be then hauled much cheaper and faster, thus 
further eroding the canal business. The old stage line up in 
the valley made its last run that same month. 



Fig. 10. Winter scene on the canal at head of Paint Street, c 1895. The vertical-sided building, built for a railroad 
depot, was later taken over by the Marfield Milling Co. Note the steel turnbridge. 
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Looking west from Paint Street. St. Peter's Church tower rises in the distance. Photo by Henry Holcomb Ben¬ 
nett in 1900. 



Steam dredge at work bottoming out canal between Mar field's Mill (Frenchtown) and the city. Photo by 
Hathaway - Oct. 1885. 

The Chillicothe Leader, JVov. 7, 1885 printed these comments by Gen. Wells S. Jones of Waverly who had just 
been named a member of the State Board of Public Works: 

“It will take a big pile of money to put the southern division of the Ohio canal into good boating order. Thirty 
years ago boats could be transported carrying sixty tons of freight , but now , owing to the canal bed having 
become filled up from the wash of the hillsides , thirty tons is considered a good load. The basins on the canal be¬ 
tween here (Waverly) and Jasper that used to contain a depth of thirty feet of water, but are now entirely filled 
up, and in many places the channel is so obstructed with canal grass as to render transportation impossible. The 
only remedy is by thorough dredging. . .** 
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Winter scene west from Mulberry Street. Piles of timber are stacked In front of the Sterling Planning Mill and 
Lumber Co. at 54 E. Water St. (Photo by Mrs. Charles Krlck cl900) 


Ice and debris clog the canal at the Mill Street turnbridge in March , 1908. High water the previous year had 
put the canal out of business forever in this area. The Chillicothe Bottling Co. is in the background. (Hathaway 
photo) 
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Boats Of All Kinds Plied The Canal 

Chillicothe was one of the first cities in the West to have 
photography. Mr. A. F. Hunt introduced Daguerre’s 
photographic process to the town in 1841. He was followed 
by many others who set up galleries in various locations on 
Paint Street. In September 1855 Chillicothe was visited by 
“The Floating Artist,” a photographer who came in on the 
canal and anchored at the head of Paint Street. There were 
two artists on board: I.C.H. Moore and H. W. Smith. 
They stated: “Our boat turns with the sun, thus affording 
the best light throughout the day. Particular attention paid 
to taking Children’s Pictures. Loafers positively not ad¬ 
mitted.” 75 

Photo and show boats traveled up and down the canal 
stopping at towns and villages where, after putting a notice 
in the newspaper, awaited the call of patrons. Sol Smith 
Russell got his start as a famous showman in Chillicothe. 
He began a dog show and traveled in a dilapidated canal 
boat. 76 There were also houseboats which were used by 
families on excursions on the canal. 77 In 1892 Bartholo¬ 
mew Conley conducted a grocery store in his boat house at 
the northwest corner of Mill and Park Streets on the canal. 

In 1860 the Welsh, Ireland & Co. installed a steam en¬ 
gine in a packet called “Bostonia.” The engine and fittings 
were all made at their foundry and machine works on East 
Second Street and bordering on the east bank of the canal. 
This boat was piloted by Capt. A. W. Williamson. He de¬ 
clared it a success. After plying between Chillicothe and 
Portsmouth for 61 days, this boat had traveled 3,030 miles 
and had carried 1,008,358 pounds of freight. It cost $1.61 
a day for 23 bushels of coal @ 7<t a bushel which made it 
less than horsepower. The “Bostonia” paid an average of 
SI80 a month for tolls to the State Treasury. 71 

Another type of boat was the “State Boat.” It was used 
by the inspector of the locks, bridges, aqueducts and 
conditions of the canal in general. Chillicothean, Thomas 
J. Guin, was the Superintendent of this division of the 
Ohio Canal for a long time. As evidence of the good job he 
had performed, he was presented with several testimonials 
by several millers and grain dealers in Chillicothe Decem¬ 
ber 1860. David Adams, who ran a mill at Adamsville 
(later called Frenchtown) wrote this: “Mr. T. J. Guin’s 
Division of the Ohio Canal has been in better condition the 
past summer and fall, than it has been for ten years. I have 
had a better supply of water and have ground double the 
quantity of wheat in the same length of time, than any 
previous season for seven or eight years.” Other compli¬ 
ments were given by J. H. Offutt, who ran the “City 
Mills” on the canal at Fourth Street and by Joseph 
Counts, a wholesale grocer on Water Street. To this list we 
may add the name of Schilder & Co. 

Corn Boats 

It was very important to the millers for the canal to be 
kept in good condition and filled with water because when 
the water was let off the millstones could not turn. A good 
example of the business done by the millers is found in an 


account book of Schilder & Co. This book is a record of 
the corn they received during the period of Nov. 25, 1874 
thru Sept. 2, 187 5. 79 Martin S. Schilder and John J. 
Eichenlaub were the proprietors of this firm named the 
“Brick Mill,” which was located on the south side of Fifth 
Street where the Hydraulic Canal entered the Ohio Canal. 
They were manufacturers of all kinds of flour, corn meal 
and feed. During the period mentioned, they received 47 
boats loaded with corn at their mill. The following are the 
names of farmers who sold them corn: Barnett, Borst & 
Plyley, J. Chew, Joseph Day, Evans & Evans, Foster, Gos- 
sard, C. Hays, A. McColIister, Wm. McGuire, P. Palmer, 
E. Peck, Rader, Renick, S. H. Ruggles, Steinour and 
Thompson. 

The corn was brought in on the following boats (Cap¬ 
tains’ names given if listed in accounts): “Companion” - 
Capt. J. Shaw; “M. K. Greene”; “D. E. Hill”; “Jenn¬ 
ings”; “Natural”; “Wm. H. Reed” - Captains Lewis and 
D. Pine; “N. L. Stockman”; “Waltzer” - Capt. W. Dal- 
zell and the “H. E. Ware.” The boat “Wm. H. Reed” was 
the most popular with 24 cargoes. The “Waltzer” follow¬ 
ed with 6, “H. E. Ware” 5, “Companion” 5, “M. K. 
Greene” 3 and the others with one cargo each. 

Steinour shipped 14 boat loads; the others, as follows: 
A. McColIister 6, Wm. McGuire 5, Renick 4, E. Peck 3, S. 
H. Ruggles 3, Borst and Plyley each 3 and the rest one 
each. Chew and Gossard’s corn came in with Thompson’s. 

A study of the pages in the “Com Received by Canal 
Boat” book of Schilder & Co. makes one appreciate what 
a tremendous amount of labor and figuring it took to 
unload one boat for them. A typical shipment was one 
from Steinour that came into the book on Sept. 1, 1875. 
The corn was taken off the boat in a large tub and placed 
on a scale to be weighed. On this particular boat 373 tubs 
of husked corn were weighed and recorded on the tally 
sheet, amounting to 153,327 pounds. The empty tub 
weighed 121 pounds, which multiplied by 373 equalled 
45,133 pounds, the total weight of the tubs. This figure 
was then subtracted from the total weight of 153,327 which 
made the weight of the corn alone 108,192 pounds. The 
weight of a bushel of husked corn was figured at between 
68 and 72 pounds. Schilder & Co. used 68, which was very 
fair. They then divided 108,192 by 68, which came to 1,592 
bushels of corn for which they made out a draft for 
$1,162.16 @ 73® per bushel. 

For many years Chillicothe was a prominent grain and 
milling center. Being ideally situated in the Scioto Valley 
for commerce, at first on the river and later on the canal 
and railroads, it prospered. One mill had the advantage of 
transport on both the canal and railroad; that was Mar- 
field’s Mill at the head of Paint Street where they had 
taken over the railroad freight depot. The following story, 
found in the “Ross County Register” of May 26, 1877, 
gives an idea of this advantage: 

“Marfield & Massie did a rushing business on Thursday 
last, unloading 7 canal boats, 85 wagons, and 2 carloads of 
ear corn - in all 17,000 bushels. They shipped 44 carloads 
of shelled corn to Baltimore. This is by far the biggest busi- 
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ness for one day the elevator has ever done.” 

Schooner, Side-Wheeler And 
Steam Tug Pass Here 

In August 1879 a schooner rigged vessel of 23 tons 
passed through the city on the canal on its way to Ontario, 
Canada where it was to be used as a pleasure boat. It was 
built in Cincinnati by Captain L. G. Brown. 10 In October 
1884 a little steam pleasure tug, the “Wanderer,” bound 
from Geneva, N. Y. to New Orleans, came in also. 11 

Another unusual boat lay ice-bound February 1885 in 
the canal. It was the “Twilight,” a side-wheel steamer. It 
had taken two months to get down from Lake Erie. The 
wheels had been taken off and horses used instead of 
steam. It was owned by S. V. Harkins, a wealthy citizen of 
Cleveland, and his family expected to take it for a trip to 
New Orleans. This boat had a 35-horse power engine and 
was in charge of Charles Rowe, engineer. A fireman and 
cook were also on board. ,a 

The canal offered many opportunities for amusement. 
Earlier the swimming was mentioned. In the winter when 
the canal was frozen over, the glassy surface was ideal for 
ice skating. A little item in the “Scioto Gazette” on March 
1, 1874 reported, “Two boys about ten years of age skated 
to Circleville on the canal Saturday. They were three hours 
on the way and traveled 22 miles.” An article in the 
Waverly “Republican Herald” in 1875 reported, “Dr. H. 
W. Howe arrived in town Monday evening all the way 
from Chillicothe on skates. He stopped on the way, 
collecting money and solicited patronage. He comes to 
town to apply the art in his hands, it is an art of dentistry. 
He holds fort at the Emmitt House.” (Dr. Howe’s office in 
Chillicothe was on the north side of West Second Street.) 

In 1877 Gus Merkle conducted fishing parties on his 
refitted boat “Harry Foote.” ,J 

Coal Boats 

In the early days wood was the only fuel available for 
cooking and heating in Chillicothe. The chopping of wood 
gave employment to many men and wood yards were 
established where the people of the town could buy fire¬ 
wood. Wood measurers’ were appointed by the Town 
Council to verify the quantity in lots sold. 

After the canal came, coal from Hocking County 
became available. The uncertainty of obtaining it at all sea¬ 
sons led C. G. Voorhies, the Collector of Tolls, to establish 
the first permanent coal yard here in 1842. Voorhies kept a 
horse and can at his yard and promised to deliver the coal 
to any part of the town at 11 Vi c per bushel or for 11 e at his 
Water Street yard. 

In 1850 John Pine sold Hocking coal and Waverly sawed 
stone at his yard on the Hydraulic Canal at Mulberry and 
Douglas Streets (now Seventh Street). The Hydraulic 
Canal was built in 1836. It began about five miles west of 
town on Paint Creek near the mouth of Ralston's Run and 
ended in a basin where Poland Park is now. It was laid out 
by Col. Alexander Bourne to furnish water power to mills 


in town. 

In February 1877 Jacob Snyder, the coal merchant, add¬ 
ed a new coal hopper to his elevator which held 3,000 bu¬ 
shels. Snyder’s coal yard was on the canal at the corner of 
Mulberry and Second where the Oil & Battery Co. is today. 
His quaint little brick coal office is still standing on the 
rear of this lot. (Fig. 11) 

Mr. A. H. Reutinger was the proprietor of the “City 
Coal Yard” on the canal at the rear of Marfield’s Mill on 
Water Street. Not wanting to be outdone, in August 1877 
he erected an elevator run by machinery to unload Hock¬ 
ing coal directly from the canal boats as his competitor 
did. 

Like grain the hauling of coal furnished much work for 
boat captains. In 1877 Hon. Martin Schilder, the grain 
merchant, was on the Board of Public Works. In Decem¬ 
ber, after an excursion on the canal, he reported boats 
were running into Lancaster with loads of 80 tons of coal 
and into Chillicothe with 75. This was more than ever be¬ 
fore carried in one load. 14 

Packet Boats Carried Many Passengers 

Before the coming of the railroads thousands of people 
came through Chillicothe on the canal. Many of them were 
German immigrants who, stepping off the boats, settled in 
the town and could relate, as they often did, that they had 
come all the way from the “Fatherland” by water. On the 
canal they rode in packet boats which were about 75 feet 
long and 14 feet wide. They slept and ate in cramped quart¬ 
ers; at bedtime cots were unfolded from the walls. In the 
morning they were folded up again and were out of sight. 
The cook set up a table and then prepared the meal. The 
little privacy enjoyed in the cabins was furnished by cur¬ 
tains hung from the ceiling. Travel was indeed very slow 
since boats were required by law to travel no faster than 
four miles an hour. 

Father William Unterthiner came to Cincinnati in 1844 
at the request of Bishop Purcell to serve the rapidly grow¬ 
ing German Catholic population. In a letter he wrote to his 
superiors in Austria, he told of his arrival in Cincinnati on 
July 23, 1844. He wrote thus about his journey on the 
canal from Cleveland: “We needed eight days to get to 
Portsmouth. We lost a day since we had to make a detour 
to Columbus and to Lancaster. Although the trip went day 
and night, the canal boats go very slowly since they are 
pulled by horses alone. It is 309 miles from Cleveland to 
Portsmouth.” At Portsmouth he took a steamboat for the 
100 miles to Cincinnati.* 5 

George Breiel was one German emigrant whom you 
might say was attracted to Chillicothe by a sack of flour. 
When he left the little village of Oberschaffausen in Baden, 
Germany, on Feb. 4, 1866, he never expected to locate in 
Chillicothe and found a business. He came across the At¬ 
lantic aboard what he claimed was one of the first steam¬ 
ships which made a regular passenger run. He became 
employed by a baker in Patterson, N. J. where he learned 
the baker’s business. In the course of his apprenticeship he 
ran across flour that had been made in Chillicothe, Ohio, 
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Fig. 11. Jacob Snyder had his coal office here when the canal ran behind this interesting old structure at 81 N. Mul¬ 
berry Street. (Photo by Jim Beavers) 1984 


by the Marfield Milling Co. Having heard that there was 
more opportunity in the West, he first went to Cincinnati 
and then to Columbus, finally locating in Chillicothe. The 
irony of this story is that while he did not come here by 
way of the canal from Columbus but by stage coach, his 
trip took him seven hours. The sack or barrel of flour did 
travel east by canal boat and thus became the spark of 
inspiration which caused him to settle here and establish 
his own bakery; later he had a grocery store down on East 
Main Street. 

Water Street - Center Of Commerce 

After the founding of Chillicothe in 1796, Water Street 
was immediately its most important thoroughfare. It had 
the advantage of being on the highest ground and close to a 
navigable waterway which gave it its name. The main acti¬ 
vity of the town centered on this street between Mulberry 
and Paint, where in the early 1800’s as many as five taverns 
or hotels were located. Scattered along this block between 
the taverns were cabins, storerooms and the small shops of 
the silversmith, hatter, barber, printer, apothecary, shoe¬ 
maker, saddler, etc. 

Wm. R. Southward, an early merchant, recalled that in 
1811 “The town of Chillicothe of that day, was a stirring 


business place - the county town and the seat of State 
government... there were 24 stores, and mechanics of every 
kind. The business was ail confined to Water Street.’'** 

When the canal was built along the north side of Water, 
most of the storerooms and shops on that side, east of 
Paint, were taken down or moved back. Thus entered an 
era of progress and the disappearance of the rugged fron¬ 
tier look of the place. The block on Water west of Paint 
became more important after several large commission and 
forwarding warehouses were built along the south side of 
the street to serve the increasing commerce on the canal. 

In 1839 artist Charles Foster made a copper plate en¬ 
graving showing these buildings. Foster made four 
sketches of Chillicothe which are believed to be the finest 
set of midwestern town views of the period in existence. 
One of them shows the mix of businesses along the canal. 
Thanks to Foster, he etched in the lettering on the mer¬ 
chants signs and that, together with a search of newspaper 
advertising of the day, recorded for us the following such 
businesses, starting at the southwest corner of Water and 
Paint:»7A (See Fig. 4) 

Andrew Swift, hatter; Canal toll collector's office; A. 
Baker, Provision Store; (alley) Moxley & Smallwood, No. 
9, three story china and glass store; John Keys, dry goods 
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and clothing; Chillicothe Recess, No. 15, Oyster Saloon, 
Ritter & A. Smith, props; George Sosman, bakery; Dr. 
Wm. McDowell, office and residence; several one story 
structures - family residences?; Warehouse of S. D. Wes¬ 
son & N. W. Thatcher, No. 33, wholesale grocers; (alley) 
John Laird, No. 35, dealer in northern potatoes, wines, 
syrups, etc.; Gardner & Schutte, No. 37, Hardware Store, 
three buildings - one had three stories - occupied as store¬ 
room and family residence of John J. Robinson. Massie & 
Bentley’s dry goods store ended the line at the southeast 
comer of Water and Walnut. 

Thirteen years later this entire line of buildings was de¬ 
stroyed, along with nearly the entire business district of 
Chillicothe in the “Great Fire” of April 1, 1852. The canal 
had long been used as a handy water supply in fighting 
fires along its route. On that fateful day the water had been 
let out of the canal and the “Reliance” fire pumper was 
abandoned and burned on Water Street near Walnut as it 
was being used to pump the little water found in pools in 
the canal. 

After the fire new buildings were erected along Water 
Street and the facade then built looks very much the same 
today. (See Fig. 20) It was said that the debris from the fire 
was dumped into the cellars and the new buildings set back 
from the street to make more room for the activity along 
the canal wharf. That is the reason for the street being 
wider in that block west of Paint Street. 

The Canal Brought Saloons And Music, Etc. 

Water Street’s reputation as a saloon district began, and 
was encouraged, by the noisy activity that took place at the 
wharf in loading and unloading freight. It was the mecca 
of boatmen, teamsters and cart men. The mule whackers, 
who kept their animals straining in pulling the long tow 
rope fastened to the boats, were much like stage drivers in 
their use of colorful language. Their job was difficult and 
required that they work both night and day in all kinds of 
weather. No doubt the boatmen, upon reaching the port of 
Chillicothe, headed for their favorite saloon to cool off or 
thaw out as the season demanded. 

When Wm. D. Wesson was Mayor (1847-1848 and 
1851-1852) he succeeded in having a law passed through 
council fining anyone guilty of profane swearing 25c for 
each offense. He would occasionally stroll over to Water 
Street where there were always dozens of canal boatmen. 
He would join in the conversation and he never had to wait 
long before someone uttered an oath and was served a no¬ 
tice to appear at the Mayor’s office and a quarter of a 
dollar was soon added to the city’s treasury.r?B 

The 1858 Chillicothe Directory lists four saloons on 
Water Street, then called “Coffee Houses.” At that date 
there were 14 coffee houses and 75 family grocers in town. 
The term “Coffee House” is not used in the 1860 Direct¬ 
ory. They were then called saloons and the number had 
grown to 31 with the census of small grocers increasing to 
81 . 

Germans flocked to Chillicothe after the revolution in 
their home country in 1848. Many of them became neigh¬ 


borhood grocers and saloon keepers. Over half such busi¬ 
nesses listed in the 1873 Chillicothe Directory were owned 
by men and a few women with German names. George 
Grabb, the author’s grandfather, was the proprietor of a 
saloon in the 1870’s in a building which still stands at 295 
South Paint Street. In 1876 six of seven saloons in that 
famous block on Water Street were then run by Germans. 
Barbara Eberle was the lone woman proprietor. The Ger¬ 
mans had a great love of music, singing and beer and 
Water Street seemed to attract them. The concert halls 
above the saloons were often filled with bands of musi¬ 
cians and choruses of singers. What festive occasions they 
had with the melodious strains wafting out over the street 
and canal! It was a happy enclave with no complaint from 
neighbors and certainly none from the canal across the 
street! 

The following Germans operated bars along Water 
Street; Philip Cromback (“Germania Beer & Wine Hall”), 
Hugo Gessner, John Hirn, Jacob Jacob, Jacob Kaiser, 
John Kirchenschlager (Fig. 12), Phil Kunzleman, August 
Kutschbach, Wm. H. Mader and Marcus Miller. All were 
active in singing societies. Kunzleman and Kutschbach 
were famous for their German Brass Bands. 

Water Street was well-known in music circles. In 1838 
the German hardware firm of Gardner & Schutte offered 
four dozen German violins and two dozen German flutes 
for sale at prices of from $1 to $18 each. In 1864 Stan 
Burkley opened a music store just west of Paint. In 1880 an 
“Academy of Music” was set up in the Hirn Building, 
complete with a Kranich & Bach grand piano. At their first 
concert in January of 1881 sixty-five of the town's best 
German singers were present. 

Saloon keepers and boatmen, in their exchanges over the 
bar, developed a close relationship. In several instances 
they traded occupations. In March 1882 Charles Barringer 
abandoned the saloon business when he traded his bar on 
Water Street to J. Lehman of this city for the canal boat 
“Blanche Verne.”** In April 1884 George Watson, a 
Water Street saloon owner, was appointed Captain of the 
State Boat on the Ohio and Erie Canal. He departed his 
beer house and steered a straight course on the water to 
Portsmouth where he assumed his command. 19 

Offensive Smell And Malaria 

On occasion the canal had to be drained in order to 
make necessary repairs to lock gates and aqueducts. In mid 
June 1879 the water was let off the local level and residents 
within a block or two of its unsavory banks were com¬ 
pelled to attach a bottle of camphor to their noses when 
they retired. The decaying canal vegetation “smelled to 
heaven.” 90 

The Fifth Street Basin at Carson’s “Brick Mill” created 
health hazards to area neighbors frequently. This basin 
was used to turn the boats around and also to supply water 
power for the mill. It was located at the terminus of the 
Hydraulic Canal where Poland Park is today. (See Fig. 1) 
The old Hydraulic became abandoned for years and the 
basin developed into a dumping ground and malaria breed- 
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Fig. 12. Reinhard Wissler’s building at southwest corner of Paint and Water as it looked in 1876. The Eintracht 
Singing Society, of which Mr. Wissler was a prominent member, occupied rooms upstairs as a “Concert 
Halle.” The German newspaper, “Unsere Zeit,” was published by Balthaser Fromm who is seen at the third 
window from right. John Kirchenschlager was the proprietor of the Wine & Beer Saloon, Restaurant and 
Bowling Alley in the corner room. At the right, Water Street presents a busy scene of freight wagons, canal 
boats and railroad box cars. 


ing swamp. Area residents rejoiced in the late summer of 
1884 when the basin was drained and filled. A sluice from 
the canal was then built to run the mill. 91 

In mid August 1891 a Paint Street liquor dealer capi¬ 
talized on the situation when he called attention to his 
“Pure Monongahela Rye Whiskey” and stated that it was 
“highly recommended by physicians and almost indispen¬ 
sable to good health in a malarial climate like this.” 

Careless residents along the canal dumped their trash 
over its banks and often a dead dog would be found float¬ 
ing in its waters.” 

Tragedies 

Accidents, drownings and disease took their toll through 
the years. In 1842 a man by the name of Green was killed 
by being struck by timbers while he was going under 
Evans’ Bridge in Union Township. 91 (This may have been 
the same Evans family which later sold corn to Schilder & 
Co.) 


In 1844 a German named Werner fell into the canal and 
drowned in his haste to cross the lock at Atwood’s Mill. He 
was trying to overtake a boat that had just passed; on 
board was an old acquaintance from the “Fatherland.” 94 

Smallpox was prevalent in 1847. Marshal Brattin was 
constantly on the look-out to keep the city clear of this 
dreaded disease. He watched the boats as they arrived and, 
if a new case appeared, he would go quietly at night and 
have it safely removed to the pest house. 95 

Mr. Wilson Mackey, one time Street Commissioner in 
Chillicothe, was killed in November 1873 while making a 
night-time inspection of the newly completed Sunfish 
Aqueduct in Pike County. 94 

A sad case came to town in 1877 when Capt. Charles 
Barenger arrived on his boat, the “E. Moore” (a picture of 
this boat is shown in SCENES AND SONGS OF THE 
OHIO & ERIE CANAL, published in 1952 in Columbus, 
Ohio by the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society) from Lockbourne, bringing the bodies of two of 
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his children. They had died within the previous three days 
of diptheria. Capt. Barenger’s remaining child, his wife 
and he were all confined to their beds with the disease. 
Two of the children were buried in the Station Graveyard 
(Greenlawn).* 7 Barenger traded his saloon and went back 
into canal business in 1882. 

In 1905 the wife of “Faddy” Schwartz, a canal boat 
man, was painfully hurt. Another boat was passing when 
she was on top of their boat clearing the tow line. The 
mules started suddenly, causing her to lose her balance and 
fall to the tow path. 

In 1916, years after the canal had been abandoned, Dr. 
Edward Meggenhofen was killed when his car upset in the 
old canal bed off Main Street, present site of the V.F.W. 
Hall. 

Canal Bridges 

Chillicothe had as many as nine bridges over the canal at 
one time. They were a necessary convenience to get from 
one part of town to another. The earlier bridges were con¬ 
structed of wood in various designs, such as turn, lift or 
hoist. In the rural areas sometimes a stationary bridge was 


built where the banks were high enough to allow passage of 
boats beneath. A bridge at Andersonville had a trap door 
through which wagon loads of corn could be dumped into 
boats underneath. There were several trap door bridges in 
Pike County; one was the Kilgore Bridge in Waverly and 
another was on the Barger farm, the latter still standing in 
1977.** (Fig. 13) 

Float bridges were used in rural areas to allow farmers 
access to both sides of the fields. The writer’s mother, now 
98 years old, remembers well the float bridge on her ances¬ 
tral farm at Coopersville in Pike County. When the bridge 
was knocked loose from its moorings by a passing boat 
and floated off down the canal, her brothers would have to 
hitch up the horses and pull it back home. 

Wood bridges, because of their unusual design and light 
construction, needed frequent repair. In the year ending 
June 4, 1840 the sum of $621.38 3 /4 was spent by Ross 
County repairing bridges and building one at Anderson¬ 
ville. 99 In late February 1872 the Second Street bridge was 
frozen so tight it could not be moved to allow passage of 
boats. 

The hoist bridge on Hickory Street at the intersection of 



Fig. 13. This trap door bridge over the canal on the Pike County farm of Col. John Barger is no longer standing. Its 
location, about two miles north of Waverly on State Route 335, was convenient for area farmers who pro¬ 
duced much corn on large acreages of rich river bottom land. Corn, loaded on canal boats here, often 
wound up at mills in Chillicothe and Waverly. (Photo by Barbara Kalfs) cl960 
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Station Road - now Eastern Avenue - was a rickety affair, 
perennially out of repair. The people on South Hickory 
were without a bridge for one year or more after it was 
knocked out of all semblance of usefulness by ‘‘one of the 
craft that sails the grassy deep.” 100 Once the fire depart¬ 
ment had difficulty reaching a fire on Station Road be¬ 
cause of a lack of a bridge on Hickory Street. As there was 
no money in the bridge fund, Council could not act to re¬ 
place it. Finally, on March 16, 1881, Alex. E. Wenis, City 
Clerk, advertised for bids for the superstructure of iron 
bridges crossing the canal on Hickory and also at the head 
of Paint Street. 101 The Champion Iron Bridge Co. of 
Wilmington, Ohio, was awarded the contract at $18 per 
lineal foot. These bridges were to be completed before July 
4 and warranted for one year. 102 

There was a delay in erecting the Hickory Street bridge. 
When it was in place in September that year, it had to be 
taken down again because the abutment had been mis¬ 
placed, allowing an insufficient passage way for boats. At 
City Council meeting in December Mr. Carson, member of 
the Committee on Bridges, reported the Hickory Street 
Bridge about completed. It was then agreed to hire Hart¬ 
man Hearn as the bridge tender for one year at a salary of 
$10 per month. It was also allowed by Council that watch 


boxes could be put up by the bridge tenders. 101 These were 
small shelter houses where the tenders could shelter on 
days of bad weather. They had windows through which 
they could look out for the oncoming boats. In winter time 
they were heated by a small stove. (Fig. 14) 

Bridge tenders, like policemen at the time, were appoin¬ 
ted by Council and changes were made everytime the 
political wind shifted. Also, like policemen, Irishmen were 
well represented in the ranks of canal bridge tenders as 
noted in the list of tenders appointed June 1903: John 
Lebeau, Eighth Street; John Lightner, Hickory; Wm. 
Sullivan, Fourth; Peter McGue, Main; John Kessler, Se¬ 
cond; Dennis Rigney, Water; A. Cavanaugh, Paint; Aug¬ 
ust luler, Mill; Tom Johnson, Kite Mill and Kite Track. 

One has to wonder if athletic ability entered into the 
choosing of George Keezer in 1877 to be in charge of the 
Second and Main Street bridges. 10 * He would have had to 
be nimble indeed to satisfy both the boatmen and those 
wanting to cross the bridges when boats were approaching 
both bridges at the same time. Mrs. Anna Hessentahler, 
now 100 years old, can still remember how when she was 
on her way to school she often had to wait at the Mulberry 
bridge when it was turned for a passing boat. 101 

The year 1881 was a banner period for canal bridges in 



Fig. 14. The turnbridge at Mulberry Street on a cold, dreary winter day about the turn of the century. Note smoke 
coming from the chimney of the watch house at right. The sign above the bridge cautions those who cross 
with horses to proceed no faster than a walk. (Photo by Mrs. Charles Krick) cl900 
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town and in December Mr. E. H. Wishon was engaged to 
drive piles on each side of the four turn bridges. He used a 
steam-driven machine on his canal repair boat to replace 
rotting piling. 106 Turn bridges were then located at the 
Paint, Mulberry, Second and Main Street crossings. 

Railroad Drawbridge 

There was a bridge of another sort at Chillicothe, the 
drawbridge which allowed the Dayton & Southeastern R. 
R. to cross the canal at the southeast side of the present 
Chillicothe Paper Co., Mead Division. This narrow-gauge 
railroad was built through town in 1879 to connect Dayton 
with the coal fields in Jackson County. 

One Sunday in April 1881 a tramp was trudging his 
weary way eastward along the D.&S.E. Railroad when he 
arrived at the drawbridge and found it open; he could not 
cross unless he swam. He proceeded to work a screw 
connected with the machinery in hope of lowering the 
bridge, but instead the bridge sank into the canal. A force 
of men was sent down as soon as the accident was heard 
of. After an hour of work, the bridge was raised. The 
tramp was nowhere to be seen. 

Mr. Edward Heinzelman, now 89 years old, has lived all 
his life in the neighborhood where this bridge once stood. 
He recalls crossing on the narrow foot boards with his 
mother, fearful of falling into the canal below. 


Pedestrian Bridge 

In March 1892 City Council responded to requests for a 
pedestrian bridge over the canal at the head of Walnut 
Street. August Sulzer from the Committee on Bridges 
reported that Robert B. Toops had submitted the low bid 
of $418. He was awarded the contract to build an overhead 
bridge 52 feet long and 6 feet wide. Although the canal was 
then dying, this expenditure indicated the local people did 
not think there was any danger of the waterway going out 
of business soon. Another use of the canal was in the wind. 
In the “Chillicothe Advertiser” of Jan. 29, 1892 it was 
reported that State Representative Byron Lutz of Ross 
County had introduced a resolution for appointment of a 
commission to investigate the feasibility of converting the 
canal to a ship canal to allow the passage of ships from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Canal Expense In 1892 

For the year ending March 21, 1892 a total of $3,261.73 
was spent by the city on the canal bridges for lumber, 
repairs, carpenter work, blacksmith work, bridge tenders, 
etc. The following are salaries received by bridge tenders at 
that time: 

Joseph Egan - $240; Herman Gullem - $240; George 
Kiser - $280; Wm. Cowans - $240; Samuel Lewis - $240; 
Joseph Crouch - $240; Owen Sheehan - $240; Ed. Arm- 
bruster - $140; George H. Hall - $60 (special tender. Main 
Street Bridge); Total - $1,920.00. 

During the same period the following men were paid for 
labor on bridges: Ralph Stewart, Wm. Donaldson, Gus 


Berthold, John Harrington, Chas. Zimmer, Jr., Frank 
McCurdy, Alvin Knox, Chas. Litterest, Chas. Lyons, 
Philip Amos, Chas. Davis and Wm. Christ. 

Blacksmith work was done by Hechinger & Dikeman, 
George Auch, Jacob Doster, Phillip Uhrig and Clifton 
Taylor. One dozen bridge brooms were purchased from 
broommaker Thos. Pickens for $4.00. Mason work was 
done by Earhart Buemen and Alfred S. Ewing was paid 
$106.72 for putting up the Eighth Street bridge. 

The Main Street Bridge 

Mrs. Nicolas Kelley was on her way uptown to do some 
shopping in November of 1882. In passing over the Main 
Street bridge the horse pulling her buggy became fright¬ 
ened by the swaying of the bridge. Her buggy was upset 
and she was thrown out. The horse continued dragging the 
buggy behind until stopped in front of Eichenlaub’s Ba¬ 
kery at 47 East Main Street. 107 

Loafers on the Main Street bridge often caused com¬ 
plaints. It was said “they hung over the rail like black¬ 
birds,” causing much inconvenience, especially to ladies 
who had to walk in the muddy roadway coming across. 

Elwood Curtis Recalls The Canal 

The late Elwood Curtis was a retiree from the paper mill 
where he worked with my father in the early 1900’s. In one 
of my talks with him, as we walked around Yoctangee 
Park on Dec. 11, 1975, he recounted some of his experi¬ 
ences on the canal. 

Elwood, as a young man, helped load the boats at Four 
Mile Basin. A bridge over the canal there had a trap door 
in the floor. Farmers would drive their wagons over the 
bridge just far enough to clear the door. The tail gate of 
the wagon was then opened and corn or wheat would fall 
through a chute onto the boat below. He particularly 
remembered August “Gus” Yeager, a teamster whom he 
helped. “Gus” would drive a horse and mule to pull the 
boat loaded with grain from Andersonville into the ele¬ 
vators in town. He said the horse was first with the mule 
behind. It was fun to ride the boats as they slowly cruised 
along. 

At the Standard Elevator a horse drawn scoop pulled the 
corn up out of the boats. At the bend of the canal at Mul¬ 
berry the boat was fended off the bank and away from the 
bridge abutments by men atop the boat using long poles. 
He said there were two locks at Fifth Street. 

In 1912 or 1913, after he was married, he helped his 
father-in-law, Rev. George Shoemaker of Bourneville, dis¬ 
mantle the bridge over the then abandoned canal at the 
head of Paint Street. They hauled this bridge out into 
Huntington Township and put it up over a small run on the 
Chester Hill Road just west of the intersection with Route 
772. This bridge, which was put up on Paint Street in 1881, 
is still in use and was pictured on the cover of the 1984 
Chillicothe Telephone book. 
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Flood Of 1907 Was Death Knell For Canal 

From The “Chillicothe News Advertiser , ” 
Wednesday, March 13, 1907 
“Heavy Rains Of Tuesday Night” 

Four inches of water fell during the night. Probably the 
heaviest rain ever known in Chillicothe in so short a time. 
Wednesday morning the river had raised 12 feet in six 
hours. C.H.&D., D.T.&I., Traction Line and B.&O. all 
have tracks washed away. The canal bank broke at an early 
hour on the farm of Mrs. Minear about 3 miles north of 
the city. The water all ran out of the 18 mile level, which is 
down to Marfield’s mill, spreading over the bottom 
land...” 

“Chillicothe News Advertiser ,” 
Thursday, March 14, 1907 

Chillicothe now knows what it is to have a terrible flood, 
for the worst that was ever known occurred Wednesday 
night and Thursday morning. The city is isolated from the 
outside world except by telephone and telegraph service. 
South end flooded. It is possible to row a boat up to Jack 
Miller’s saloon on Hickory Street. 600 homes flooded in 
the city...” 

“Chillicothe News Advertiser, ” 

Friday, March 15, 1907 

‘‘Kinnickinnick and Richmondale bridges lost and at 
least 20 others missing in the county. As for the canal, it 
almost seems certain to hazard the prediction that it will 
never be repaired again. With aqueducts gone and a half 
dozen locks badly damaged, to say nothing of the half 
hundred washouts, it hardly seems possible that the state 
will repair it. 

There is a big washout in the canal between Main and 
Fourth Streets near the lock house. 

The poor old canal is empty. It would be impossible to 
float a shingle in it now... The water mark at Mrs. Kathar¬ 
ine Lentz’s grocery shows that in March 1898, the water 
reached a depth of 22 inches on the grocery floor. This 
time it was 10 inches below the floor, making a difference 
of 32 inches. The statement that the water in the river in 
1898 was 27 feet 3 inches and this time 25 feet is very close 
to being correct.” (Lentz’s grocery was at 219 North Hick¬ 
ory Street.) 

“Chillicothe News Advertiser, 99 
March 18, 1907 

“The Ohio & Erie Canal through this vicinity is practi¬ 
cally a total wreck. The worst damage was at Deer Creek 
and south of this city. At Deer Creek the aqueduct broke in 
two and floated to either side of the creek. Another span of 
the aqueduct below the city went out and one pier washed 
away. The other pier was damaged so it will have to be 
taken down. 

The worst breaks in the bank are on Dry Run on the 
Shriver farm, one on Mrs. Minear’s farm and two on the 
Stevenson farm, all north of the city. 

To a man up a tree it looks like it is time to commence 
dumping earth and lime into the empty channel. It is al¬ 
most certain it will never be rebuilt although Collector 


Quinby Climer said he thought it would be repaired in the 
course of time.” 

The flood of 1907 also wrecked the overhead bridge at 
Walnut Street and the dry dock which stood nearby. (Fig. 
15) The canal in Chillicothe was a disaster and was never 
rebuilt. It had served the town well in its 75-year history 
and left a legacy of many fine dwelling houses and several 
large warehouses built largely with money made by com¬ 
merce on the canal. 

No longer was the voice of the festive canal boat man 
heard in the land as he whacked his lead mule. 

The Old Dry Dock 

Mr. Edwin S. Wenis, long-time editor of the “Scioto 
Gazette,” wrote a daily column called “Quaint Tales of 
Old Chillicothe.” The following story appeared August 5, 
1936: 

“An immense dry dock stood jutting out 
from the steep sides of the former Scioto 
River bank. This is where the canal boats 
were brought to be repaired. There were al¬ 
ways one or two boats laid up for repairs. 

In the late 1800's it began to rot and fall 
into disuse and finally it was swept away by 
the flood of 1907 which crashed the waste 
weir. 

This dry dock was a combination affair 
operated by the merchants and wholesalers 
who had their own canal boats to bring their 
stocks to them and to deliver wholesale lots 
of goods to customers up and down the 
canal. 

Among the owners were Wm. Poland, 
Samuel Kilvert, the Fullertons and others 
which made that part of Water Street the 
main business of the city then. 

In the earlier days the dry dock was a 
scene of activity for boat builders and boat 
repairers were kept engaged in force on the 
large feet which operated on the canal and 
that part of the city which extended up Park 
Street became known as “The Potomac.*’ 
The flood of 1907 spelled the end of the 
canal, the dry docks and all that went with 
it. ** 

Mrs. Lottie Derexson, historian for the Yellowbud area, 
wrote a story in 1961, when she was 72 years of age, about 
the dry dock at that town in northern Ross County. 
“Frank Ebenhack was manager of the Yellowbud dry dock 
which lay adjacent to the canal and Yellowbud Creek. 
After a fee of $4 was paid, the gate in the dock was opened 
into the canal, flooding it and admitting the boat. Then the 
gate was closed and a second one discharged the water into 
the creek, leaving the boat resting on trestles and accessible 
to the boatwrights. After repairs the water from the canal 
was let in again and the boat floated out.” 

In December 1841 J. P. Zimmerman advertised that he 
would rent the Canal Dry Dock at Yellowbud on reason¬ 
able terms. Also at this same time Noah Webster adver¬ 
tised in the “Scioto Gazette” that he had taken the “Slide 
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Fig. 15. The flood of 1907 wrecked the footbridge and washed away much of the canal at the head of Walnut Street. 

The dry dock had stood on the right where a group of men survey the damage. The large warehouse on the 
left is standing today. 


and Dry Docks” at Waverly, O. and was prepared to build 
or repair canal boats, on the shortest notice and in the best 
manner. 

In one of Wenis’ stories he recalled that the dry dock 
had blocked the railroad spur from going any further into 
the west end and the track ended at Walnut Street. (The 
old switch for the Marfield Elevator, now Standard Eleva¬ 
tor & Supply Co., at Paint and Riverside Streets, is still in 
use.) The 1913 flood washed out the B.&O. railroad 
embankment and a way had to be found to get through the 
city. A track was laid up along the old tow path north of 
Walnut and it carried trains to a point near Kopp Street to 
connect the main line. Older residents recall this line which 
was used to haul coal to the old power house near Park and 
Mill Streets. 

Aqueducts 

Besides lockage, construction of the aqueducts presen¬ 


ted the biggest problem in building the canal. Aqueducts 
were nothing more than huge wooden troughs of canal 
water over the many stream intersections along the route. 
In going through the aqueducts boats were required to go 
no faster than 2 miles per hour instead of the regular 4 in 
the canal. If a boat moved too fast, it pushed a wave ahead 
and left insufficient water in the trough to float it. 

South of Deer Creek other aqueducts had to be built 
over Dry Run, Paint Creek, Indian, Crooked, Pee Pee, No 
Name (Sunfish), Camp, Bear and Pond Creeks. I0 * 

The largest aqueduct by far was at the crossing of the 
Scioto River near Circleville. In November 1829 it was re¬ 
ported that after a year’s work 700 bearing piles had been 
driven to sustain the weight of the huge structure. About 
22,000 cubic feet of timber were used and a large amount 
of stone had been placed under and around the piers and 
abutments. The contractors Laughry & Dean were given 
much credit for the energy and perserverance with which 
they had prosecuted the work.' 09 Stone cutters, timber cut- 
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ters and bridge builders were indeed busy. 

Atherton & Price, contractors, finished the Paint Creek 
Aqueduct on June 6, 1832. 1,0 It was said to have been as 
fine a speciman of architectural masonry around and per¬ 
haps not surpassed by any other work of like description in 
this country. It promised to be as lasting as the ravages of 
time would permit any such edifice to endure. (Fig. 16) 

A flood in February of 1884 washed away the Paint 
Creek Aqueduct and it had to be rebuilt. The old pest 
house (formerly Cox & Eckart and later James Emmitt’s 
still house) was rented for use as a boarding house for 
workmen rebuilding the aqueduct. 1 " In more recent times 
this old brick building was used as a dairy by Sears & Ni¬ 
chols, but it no longer stands on Southern Avenue. A Ger¬ 
man workman, Fred Volk, drowned while working on the 
aqueduct." 2 A diver from Columbus was sent down to 
examine the condition of the piers." 3 

Originally Judge Bates, Chief Engineer of the canal, had 
preferred a stone aqueduct across Paint Creek because of 
the abundance of stone of a superior quality conveniently 
located nearby. He wished the citizens to raise eight to 
twelve thousand dollars by subscription to build it." 4 It 
was later decided to use stone only for the piers and abut¬ 
ments. 

Aqueducts were in constant need of repair and often 


leaked badly. In May 1881 the north span of the Deer 
Creek Aqueduct fell and drained all the water on the J8 
mile level. The timbers had become old and rotten. 115 In 
August 1884 again one span of this aqueduct dropped 
out." 6 In June the Crooked Creek one fell down. 1 '’ 

Canal Dams 

In order to maintain sufficient water in the canal two 
dams were constructed in the Scioto River. Water was thus 
diverted from the river into a channel called a feeder and 
then into the canal as needed. The upper dam was at Ne- 
vill’s Mill below Circleville; it furnished the water to a 
point five miles below Chillicothe where another dam re¬ 
freshed the canal from there on to its end at Portsmouth. 
The dam south of Chillicothe was just below “Three 
Locks" and in the early years was known as Tomlinson’s 
since a family of that name established a little hamlet there 
that was called Pin Hook. In later years this dam was 
called “State Dam" (Fig. 17) and was well known as a fish¬ 
ing resort where large catfish were often caught, usa (Fig. 
18) 

The little village at State Dam was called Vidal in 1887 
and the postmaster was Morgan Wood, hsb 

In mid August 1832, as the dam below town was nearing 
completion, a flood in the river forced a breach in the dam 



Fig. 16. Midwinter view of Paint Creek Aqueduct south of Chillicothe. Benjamin H. Walker, County Surveyor, 
leans over rail to check damage by ice. It is evident that the old wooden trough leaked badly. (Hathaway 
photo, 1893) 
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Fig. 17. This view is from H.T. Gould’s 1875 Atlas of Ross County. The dam caused the water to be backed up 
where it ran into a feeder canal a short distance above. Note the ferry boat crossing the river and the boys 
fishing at the foot of the dam. 


and caused a delay in filling the canal for navigation be¬ 
tween that point and Portsmouth. Since the dam at 
Nevill’s Mill furnished such a large amount of water, the 
process of filling the canal continued."’ By the end of 
September that part of the dam that was swept away by the 
freshet in August had been repaired under the personal 
superintendence of Engineer Price. "It is a substantial and 
beautiful superstructure. Great praise and credit are due, 
both to Mr. Price and to Col. Wellman - the original con¬ 
tractor.”' 20 

In the winter months, when the canal was shut down, 
what repairs that could be done in that season, were made. 
On Wednesday, March 21, 1832 it is noted that the water 
was turned into the canal from the feeder at Nevill’s Mill. 
It was the first day of spring and the water was expected to 
reach Chillicothe by Friday or Saturday and the level fill¬ 
ed, allowing an uninterrupted navigation north to Newark. 
By the tenth of April the canal would be open to Cleveland 
on Lake Erie. 121 

In January 1833 a winter flood carried away about 30 
feet of the center of the dam below Circleville. 122 

In the winter of 1832 floods had damaged the outer bank 
of the Bluffs above the mouth of Yellowbud Creek. On 


April 4 J. L. Williams, Esq., advertised for proposals to 
repair the embankment washed off at the Bluffs. A protec¬ 
tion wall of stone was to be built requiring eight to twelve 
thousand perches of stone. The stone was corded on the 
bank, convenient for loading into canal boats and was fur¬ 
nished free of cost to the contractor. Six thousand perches 
were located 2Vz miles below and the rest was about 10 
miles below Chillicothe. , “ 

The Boat Horse And Mule 

The plodding horse and the patient mule furnished the 
motive power that pulled the heavily loaded canal boats. 
They worked long and hard. Their task was especially 
difficult in getting the boats started from dead stop. Once 
the boats got moving, the load eased a bit. 

The drivers walked along the tow path, beside their ani¬ 
mals, alternately flattering and cursing them as they 
strained at the tow rope. Most drivers took good care of 
their charges since their livelihood depended on them, but 
in some cases they were abusive. 

This early reference to a canal horse is found in the 
"Scioto Gazette": 
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Fig. 18. Fish camp at old State Dam, c 1920. Standing left to right: Clingman?, John Grable, Charles Moser. Sit¬ 
ting: Dave Dawkins, saloon keeper, and Albert Schrader. Grable was a professional fisherman hired by 
Dawkins to keep the party supplied with fish. In Fig. 12, note the wooden rack at curbside; it was used to 
hang turtles and catfish for public view before they hit the frying pans in Kirchenschlager’s kitchen. (Photo 
author’s collection) 


“Ten Dollars Reward” 

Strayed from the pasture of the subscriber, 
three miles south of Chillicothe, on the Canal, an 
Iron Grey Horse, about I 6 I /2 hands high, rather 
low in flesh, about six years old, barefooted when 
he left, and was worked as a packet boat horse last 
fall - no particular marks recollected. The above 
reward will be paid on delivery of the horse to the 
home of the subscriber in Chillicothe. 

May 24, 1838 John Madeira” 

The following distressing account of a canal boat horse 
appeared in the “Ross County Register ” of Dec. 28, 1878: 

“On Monday morning last, as a young lad was 
leading down Hickory Street a lot of bones repre¬ 
senting what once constituted a horse, which be¬ 
longed to Capt. Wm. Douglas, of the canal boat 
“Jennings,” the animal fell in front of the resi¬ 
dence of Mrs. Farden (40 South Hickory), and be¬ 
ing so weak and exhausted from overwork and 
starvation was unable to get up. He remained in 
that condition until late in the evening, when Of¬ 
ficer Washington Bevrage of the Fourth Ward 
came along and relieved the poor brute of its 
sufferings by knocking it in the head with an ax.” 
Evidently the Captain of the “B. F. Jennings” had come 
upon hard times for his boat was advertised to be sold by 
Wm. Dovey, Constable, at public vendue on Dec. 31, 1878 
at the Hickory Street bridge.' 1 * 


CAPT. BEN HOFFMAN—HE NEVER BEAT HIS VH H.ER . 
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He Loved His Mules 

Captain Ben Hoffman was one of the men who treated 
his animals well. He began his life on the Miami & Erie 
Canal at the age of thirteen as a mule driver. In an inter¬ 
view in 1929 he stated that he loved his mules. This quote is 
from PLAYMATES ON THE TOWPATH by Charles 
Ludwig, published in “Cincinnati Times Star ,” 1929: 

“Oh, I had the prettiest mules, great big fel¬ 
lows, and as gentle as a child. They were easy¬ 
going, hard-working animals. I never had a bit of 
trouble with ’em. 

“I never whipped one in my life - and the one 
thing 1 couldn’t stand for was for one of my dri¬ 
vers to beat a mule. I always got credit for having 
the finest mules, free of shoulder sores. 

“When we had mules we could ride till we got 
tired and then get off and walk till we got tired. 
That was the life! And you could talk to those 
mules. They were good company.” (Fig. 19) 

The following story about a skittish mule appeared in 
the “Scioto Gazette” April 19, 1882: 

“Mule Drowned 

Last Saturday morning, about half-past ten 
o’clock, as the canal boat “Harvey,” bound for 


Lancaster, Ohio, was approaching the Paint Street 
bridge, in this city, and when it was about twenty 
yards therefrom, an accident happened which 
caused considerable excitement for a time, and 
was the means of drawing a large crowd of specta¬ 
tors. Attached to the boat were three mules and 
one horse, with a lively spirited young mule in the 
lead. This animal became frightened at some ob¬ 
ject, began to rear and plunge about, and finally 
jumped into the canal, pulling the other animals in 
with him. While struggling in the water, one of the 
mules kicked the lead mule in the head, and before 
he could be taken from the water he was drowned. 
The boatman, assisted by a number of bystanders, 
succeeded in getting the other animals safe on 
land, and in a short time the dead animal was also 
fished out and landed on the boat. It is said the 
drowned animal was quite a valuable one.” 

Water Street, being a very narrow and busy thorough¬ 
fare, was the scene of all kinds of accidents concerned with 
the canal. Occasionally a tippler would sally forth from 
one of the grog shops with too much beer on board and, 
when his ballast shifted, fall into the canal. (Fig. 20) 
Horses sometimes became frolicsome as the one in June 
1880 which was attached to the butcher wagon of Chas. 
Aid. Driving along in front of M. Boggs,' 25 Oscar Uhrig 



Fig. 20. This 1858 view is the earliest known photograph of the canal in Chillicothe. Note the narrowness of Water 
Street here. 
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suddenly found himself in the drink as his horse plunged 
into the canal. He experienced no little difficulty in reach¬ 
ing land again. The only occupants of the wagon were Os¬ 
car and a quarter of beef, and both were pretty thoroughly 
saturated with water. 116 

Fill-In The Canal 

March 1910: The canal had been abandoned for three 
years and the cry was heard: “Fill in the 
canal at Main Street and do away with the 
bridge. ” 

August 1910: Bed of Ohio & Erie Canal in many places in 
Ross County was full of wild flowering 
plants which were more or less rare in the 
bottom lands through which the canal ran. It 
was quite attractive to lovers of the native 
flowering annuals and perennials; the rich 
muck was an ideal soil for the growth of gol¬ 
den rod and iron weed. 1 ” 

(Even today Chillicothe is plagued with wild 


onions brought in by the canal. They are an 
especial nuisance in Poland Park and East¬ 
ern Avenue areas.) 

In 1911 the State Board of Public Works gave the city 
permission to eliminate the locks at Fourth and Fifth 
Streets. The canal bridges were then to be taken out and re¬ 
placed with embanked roadways. There is still a dip on Se¬ 
cond Street near Gateway Grocery where the bridge over 
the canal used to be. 

The “Duck” - Last Boat On The Canal 

The flood of 1907 left four boats stranded in the canal at 
Chillicothe. One of these was the “Duck” which belonged 
to “Faddy” Schwartz, who had picked a choice spot at the 
head of Paint Street on the south side of the canal over 
against Water Street. (Fig. 21) 

As Ed Wenis recalled: “Faddy Schwartz, for some six 
years, was a central figure as the last of the canal boatmen, 
and he lived in his boat with Mrs. Schwartz until his death. 



Fig. 21. The “Duck” as she lay in the dried up canal bed at the head of Paint Street. Note the bakery sign at left 
marks the site of a bakery that went back to George Sosman’s time and where he stood in his doorway and 
watched the first canal boats “come sailing smoothly into town.” The lattice work at right is all that re¬ 
mains of the roof of an old horse-drawn transfer wagon. The tow path is where Ed Wenis rode his bicycle 
and encountered Schwartz’s unfriendly mule. (Photo by F.C. Mader, 1918) 
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He used the tow-path on the north side of the canal as his 
stable yard for his mules and upon occasion one of these 
simple looking animals caused me to be kicked, bicycle and 
all, right into the raging water at the noon hour when I was 
carrying a new suit of clothes home. The mule evidently 
resented the public using the tow-path as a highway of traf¬ 
fic. I never held any resentment against the mule, because I 
felt he was the last of his race, trying to preserve the dignity 
of his calling. 

“The sale of the canal lands, the mid-war construction 
of the Sherman Theater and the Winter Garden eliminated 
the ‘Faddy* Schwartz canal boat/’ 

The “Duck” was removed March 8 , 1918. The canal 
was then filled in and the Sherman Theater built on the 
site. Like Camp Sherman it too was named after Gen. 
Wm. Tecumseh Sherman of Civil War fame. It was Chilli- 
cothe’s finest theater, but it came too late to furnish much 
entertainment for the majority of soldiers who trained at 
Camp Sherman. The theater’s long term lease on the canal 
land expired Dec. 17, 1953 and the curtain was rung down 
that same day at the last show. The building was razed a 
few weeks later. The old Winter Garden dance hall across 
the street had already been taken down and all the other 
buildings on the old canal strip between Walnut and Mul¬ 
berry were soon knocked down for the widening of Water 
Street. 

Mayor Robert Gunning cautioned householders in April 
1926 not to throw their winter rubbish into the canal bed as 
it was not a municipal dumping ground. Instead, they 
should use the city dump at the river near Bridge Street or 
at the foot of Paint on Paint Creek.’” 

Last Bridge Razed 

Kopp’s Bridge, over which thousands traveled during 
the days of the Kite Track and county fairs, succumbed to 
the march of progress. This last relic of the old days, when 
the Ohio & Erie Canal passed through the city, was dis¬ 
mantled on May 3, 1926. City workers salvaged the large 
timbers and men from Segal’s junk yard hauled off the 
iron work. The Kopp Bridge was on a small side street 
which still leads off High Street. The canal was then filled 
in, a sewer installed and a roadway constructed over it to 
get to the gravel washer. 

In 1931 Chillicolhe’s own State Senator, Milton J. Scott, 
introduced a bill into the State Senate for the sale of the 
long-abandoned canal bed land/” 

The canal is now only a memory in the minds of some of 
our older citizens. Only a few crumbling locks and short 
stretches of this great ditch remain as reminders of this 
great engineering marvel which was once the life blood of 
Ohio commerce. In 1936 large cut stones were taken from 
“Three Locks” below town and used in the construction 
of the bridge in Yoctangee Park. 

Thanks to Captain Pearl R. Nye we can still get a 
glimpse into the wonderful bygone life on the canal. Capt. 
Nye was bom Feb. 5, 1872 on the family boat then docked 
in Chillicothe. He spent many years on the canal. Coming 
from a musical family and because he so loved his calling. 


he diligently collected the songs and stories connected with 
his colorful life. 

Nye’s plain verses caught the spirit of the canal as well as 
more formal literature. His “Take A Trip On The Canal” 
reflected not only the attitude of the canaler, but it also re¬ 
vealed life on a packet. 

“Take A Trip On The Canal” 

You may talk of your Pleasure Trips on the 
Great Lakes, 

But a trip on these canal boats you bet takes the 
cake. 

Beef steak is tough as a fighting dog's neck 
And the flies, they play tag with the cook upon 
deck. 

The potatoes she'll burn, let the coffee boil o'er, 
The fumes nearly choke you, so greasy the 
floor. 

The cook room's the limit, you must eat or die 
And when it's all over you laugh till you cry. 

Chorus: 

So haul in the tow-line and take up the slack 
Take a reef in your shirt tail and straighten your 
back. 

Whatever you do be sure don't forget; 

Tap the mules gently while the cook is on deck, 
Oh, those were the gay times and no equal have 
they 

Whatever the weather we'd run night and day. 
If l owned the world, on “The Ditch" I would 
run, 

For no other place has such oceans of fun. 130 
Captain Nye’s “Chillicothe” song is an excellent exam¬ 
ple of his keen observation of life along the canal route. He 
identifies several saloons previously mentioned. (John) 
Schuhammer had a saloon at 18 West Water and (John R.) 
Bailey was a baker in Sosman’s old stand. “Banger” is 
unknown, but is thought to be John W. Boulger, a whole¬ 
sale dealer in wines and liquor whose shop was just east of 
Schuhammer. 
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So we to the parson then did go. 

He “tied us up” so gently, that all folks know. 

O, we are so happy as we run along, 

And every trip is full of music, love and song! 

So, in time, “little caps and cookies “ came, 

0, what a time we have, such a “family game.“ 

Seems we knew no better, all is so glad 

And everybody on my boat loves shortnin’ bread . 

The canal is priceless; all our needs supply 
And all trips are different, whether far or nigh; 

Is so interesting all along the way, 

Oh, give to me “The Old Canal*’ from day to day! 
So we move along, free as birds and bees. 

And always can locate ourselves, try to please. 

We always love the sunshine, whatever comes. 

Oh, and try to season every trip in all our runs! 


Chillicothe was a great canal town. 

Yes, she drew everything for miles around; 

Her industries, many, and other things. 

Would make people happy and what songs would sing. 

We were “through-grippers, “go anywhere. 

To the North, South, rivers for we had no fear! 

’Twas “cartwheels, " “blankets” and “chicken feed, “ 

We always had to have them for to meet our needs! 

O, the waterfront was sure some street! 

Kirkenschlager; Bailey; handled things for you to eat. 
Schuhammer and Banger, Lehmans, things so wet. 

While George Watson was further down, don 7 you forget! 
Many other things I’ll not relate. 

For who can tell it all, so enormously great! 

But for us young canalers, the long-tailed Chink 
And the Dago, Bondalingo always made us think. 
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“Chillicothe” 

At Paint Street Bridge canal boats everywhere, 

And life was abundant, wherever you'd stare , 

So, whatever comes in trouble or smiles. 

You can always find me with the Old Canal . 

With her ”Rooster Nests”* and other things. 

You would think everybody had music springs. 

For that Water Street all our needs supplied . 

Whatever storms were brewing, we would through them 
slide. 1 " 

**• Cartwheels - Silver dollars. 

Blankets - Paper money. 

Chicken Feed - Small coins. 

* Rooster Nests - Houses of ill-fame. 

Captain Pearl R. Nye composed a set of 80 stanzas 
which described the canal route from Cleveland to Ports¬ 
mouth. According to Cloea Thomas, School of Music, 
Ohio State University, who transcribed his songs and ver¬ 
ses, he considered this his masterpiece. 

Stanza 6, which follows, points out some of the land¬ 
marks as he approached Chillicothe and passed on 
through: 

“The Old Canal” 

Three-Lock Feeder, Lunbeck's Turnbridge, 
Paint Creek Aqueduct, 

Still House Straight, and Chillicothe . Ah! So 
grand; 

Snyder's Coal Yard, Elevator, the Towpath 
side . 

Waterfront and Slaughter House at our com¬ 
mand. 

Oh, many loads of wheat and corn to Mar fie Id's 
Mills we took. 

It was like an "endless chain,” Oh yes, Dear 
Pal, 

Poor House Deck and Old Deer Creek, Scioto 
Valley Mills, 

What a part they played along the Old Canal. 

* *** 

No better way could be found to end this story. 

“Farewell Old Canal*’ 

John R. Grabb 
January 28, 1984 


Notes 

1. Extract from Gov. Brown’s Inaugural Address, 14th 
December, 1818: “If we would raise the character of 
our state by increasing industry and our resources it 
would seem necessary to improve the internal com¬ 
munications, and open a cheaper way to market the 
surplus produce of a large portion of our fertile 
country.” 

2. William F. Utter, “History of the State of Ohio” 
(Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Society, 1942), Vol. 11, pp 314-19. Also 
see “History of Ohio Canals” (Columbus, Ohio: 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, 
1905), Chapter 1. 

3. “The Supporter & Scioto Gazette,” Chillicothe, Feb. 
6 , 1822 Later references to these noted as S and SG. 

4. S and SG Dec. 28, 1822. 

5. Benjamin Tappan, Ethan A. Brown, Isaac Minor 
and Ebenezer Buckingham, Jr. were also Canal 
Commissioners. 

6 . S and SG May 12, 1825 

7. SG July 30, 1884 

8 . S and SG July 28, 1825 

9. Letter to the editor by Thomas Worthington, S and 
SG July 14, 1825 

10. S and SG July 14, 1825 

11. S and SG May 4, 1826 

12. SG Oct. 22, 1828 from Ohio Republican 

13. See “History of Ohio Canals,” p. 26 

14. Ibid, p. 33 

15. SG Jan. 31, 1828. Also see Weisenburger, “History 
of the State of Ohio, Vol. Ill, pp 96-98 

16. SG Jan. 7, 1829 

17. SG Aug. 26, 1829 

18. SG Jan. 13, 1830. Jan. 20, 1830 

19. SG July 15, 1829 

20. SG July 29, 1829 and Oct. 28, 1829 

21 . SG Dec. 2 , 1829 

22 . SG Dec. 8 , 1830 

23. SG Feb. 28, 1828 

24. SG Nov. 16, 1831 

25. SG March 24, 1830 

26. SG June 2, 1830 and April 11, 1832 

27. SG Nov. 24, 1830 

28. SG Feb. 23, 1831 

29. SG July 27, 1831 

30A. SG Sept. 7, 1831; Aug. 31, 1831; Oct. 19, 1831 
30B. SG May 26 and June 16, 1887; John Renshaw wrote 
this story when he was in his ninetieth year and living 
at Bethalts, Madison County, III. The boat was built 
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BOAT NAMES 

ARKANSAS 14 
B. F. JENNINGS 31 
BENNINGTON 14 
BLANCHE VERNE 22 
BOSTONIA 19 
COMPANION 19 
CORNPLANER 14 

D. E. HILL 19 
DOLPHIN 9 
DUCK 33, 34 

E. MOORE 23 

gen. McArthur i 

GOV. ED TIFFIN 7 
GOV. WORTHINGTON 7, 10 

H. E. WARE 19 
HARRISON FLOTILLA 14 
HARRY FOOTE 20 
HARVEY 32 
J. F. ARMSTRONG 14 
JAMES P CAMPBELL 10 
JENNINGS 19 

M. K. GREENE 19 

N. L. STOCKMAN 19 
NATURAL 19 
OREGON 14 

ROB ROY 14 
ROBERT BURNS 15 
RODOLPH 14 
STATE BOAT 19, 22 

THOMAS WORTHINGTON 2 
TWILIGHT 20 
UNCLE SAM 14 
WALTZER 19 
WANDERER 20 
WM. CONNELL 14 
WM. H. REED 19 

BRIDGES, ROADS, CEMETERIES, ETC. 

ANDERSONVILLE BRIDGE 24 
BOURNE’S ROUTE 4 
BRIDGE TENDER 25 
CHESTER HILL ROAD 26 
COMMON BRIDGES 25, 26 

CONCORD CEMETERY 7 
EVANS BRIDGE 23 
FOSTER CROSSING 16 
GRANDVIEW CEMETERY 13 
GREENLAWN CEMETERY 24 
HICKORY ST. BRIDGE 24, 31 

KILGORE BRIDGE 24 
KITE MILL & KITE TRACK 25 
KITE TRACK 34 
KOPP BRIDGE 34 
METHODIST CHURCH 8 
MILL ST. TURNBRIDGE 18 


OLD TOWN ROAD 6 
PAINT ST. BRIDGE 24 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 7 
RENICK BRIDGE 16 
SALEM CHURCH 10 
ST. PETER’S CHURCH 17 
STATION GRAVEYARD 24 
WAVERLY PIKE b 
YOCTANGEE PARKWAY 2, 26,34 

BUSINESSES, ETC. 

A FRAZER & BRO. 14 
ADENA 12 

BARTLETT PACKING HOUSE 14 
BRICK WAREHOUSE 10 
CHAMPION IRON BRIDGE CO. 25 
CHILLICOTHE BOTTLING CO. 18 
CHILLICOTHE RECESS 22 
CHILLICOTHE TELEPHONE 26 
CITY COAL YARD 20 
COFFEE HOUSE(S) 5, 22 

CONCERT HALLE 23 
CORN EXCHANGE 10 
EICHENLAUB BAKERY 26 
EMMITT & CO. 13 
GATEWAY GROCERY 33 
GERMANIA BEER & WINE HALL 22 
GRADY GLASS CO. 9 
HERRNSTEIN AUTO SHOWROOM 8 
HOCKING COAL & WAVERLY 20 
HOOK & LADDER FIRE CO. 6 
JOS. HIRN & BRO. STORE 30 
MADEIRA HOTEL 3, 8 

MARFIELD ELEVATOR 28 
MASONIC HALL 3 
METHODIST PUBLISHING CO. 8 
MILLER WM. E. & SON 6 
McCOY BRICK WAREHOUSE 15 
McNEMAR WAREHOUSE 12 
NEW YORK & OHIO LINE 14 
NEW YORK COMPANY 4 
OHIO ST. UNIVERSITY 36 
OIL & BATTERY 20 
OYSTER SALOON 22 
PIG LOT 15 

PILOT LINE OF BOATS 7 

PROVISION STORE 21 

RACCOON BURR MILL STONES 10 

RAPID FORGE 15 

RELIANCE FIRE PUMPER 22 

RESTAURANT & BOWLING ALLEY 23 

SCHILDER & CO. 19, 23 

SCHOOL OF MUSIC 36 

SEGAL JUNK YARD 34 

SHERMAN THEATER 34 

SNYDER’S COAL YARD 20, 36 
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STANDARD ELEVATOR & SUPPLY CO. 16, 20 

STANDARD ELEVATOR 26 

STERLING PLANNING MILL & LUMBER CO. 18 

TEMPERANCE WAREHOUSE 9 

THE FLOATING ARTIST 19 

THOMAS ORR & CO. 9 

UPPER ROOM 12 

VFW HALL 23 

WELSH, IRELAND & CO. 19 

WINE & BEER SALOON 23 

WINTER GARDEN 34 

GOVERNMENT, CANAL, ETC. 

BOARD OF PUBLIC WORKS 17, 20, 33 

CANAL CELEBRATION 2, 9, 10 

CANAL CHIEF ENGINEER 29 
CANAL COMMISSIONER(S) 2, 3, 4 

CANAL CONTRACTOR(S) 6, 9, 29 

CANAL TOLL COLLECTOR 20, 21 
CITY CLERK 25 
COMMITTEE OF CLAIMS 13 
COUNCIL 25, 26 
COUNTY SURVEYOR 29 
DIVISION OF OHIO CANAL 19 
GRAND CANAL 4 

HARRISON-TYLER CELEBRATION 14 

HYDRAULIC CANAL 1, 19, 20, 22 

IRON GREY HORSE (BOAT HORSE) 31 

MIAMI & ERIE CANAL 32 

N. Y., OH. & PA. CANALS 12 

OH. & ERIE CANAL 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 22 

OH. & ERIE CANAL 23, 27, 33, 34 

OHIO CANAL 19 

PANAMA CANAL 4 

STREET COMMITTEE 9 

TOWN COUNCIL 4, 9, 10, 20 

GROUPS, ETC. 

ACADEMY OF MUSIC 22 
CANAL SWIMMING SOCIETY 12 
CHILLICOTHE BAND 10 
CHILLICOTHE BLUES 2, 3, 10 
CHILLICOTHE INDEPENDENT BLUES 7 
CITIZENS BAND 14 
CO. C. 33RD OVI 15 

DEMOCRATIC HARRISON YOUNG MEN 14 

EINTRACHT SINGING SOCIETY 23 

GERMAN BAND 14 

GERMAN BRASS BAND 22 

GERMAN GRENADIERS 14 

GERMAN INDEPENDENT GUARDS 14 

GERMAN(S) 4, 20, 22 

HARRISON CONVENTION 14 

INDEPENDENT BLUES 8 

IRISH 4 

MARTIAL BAND 10 

OH. ST. ARCHAEOLOGICAL & HIST. SOC. 23 
ROSS CO. HISTORICAL SOCIETY 8, 15 




WHIG CONVENTION 15 

LOCKS, BASINS, ETC. 

#36 b 

ANDERSON’S BASIN 6, 14 
AQUEDUCT 4, 6, 7, 19, 23, 27 
AQUEDUCT 28, 29, 36 
FIFTH ST. BASIN 22 
FOUR MILE BASIN 26 
LOCK TENDER b 
LUNBECK’S TURNBRIDGE 36 
PAINT CRK. AQUEDUCT 36 
SLIDE DRY DOCKS 27, 28 
STATE DAM 9, 29, 30 
SUNFISH AQUEDUCT 23 
THREE LOCK FEEDER 36 
THREE LOCKS 9, 29, 34 
WORTHINGTON BASIN 7, 12 
WORTHINGTON LOCK 9 

MILLS 

ADAMS 8 

ATWOOD 23 

BARTLETT 11 

BRICK 10, 19 

CARSON’S BRICK 22 

CHILLICOTHE PAPER CO. 26 

CITY 19 

CROUSE 6 

EMMITT b, 15, 20 

FRAME 10, 11 

INGHAM 6 

LUNBECK 14 

MARFIELD B, 5, 16, 17, 19, 20 
MARFIELD 21, 27, 36 
MEAD PAPER 1 
McCOLLISTER 6 
NEVILL 29, 30 
PAPER MILL 1 
SCIOTO VALLEY 36 
SCIOTO VALLEY FLOUR 13 
SEARS & NICHOLS 13 
STEAM 10 

STERLING PLANNING 18 
THE MILL 1 

NEWSPAPERS 

CHILL. NEWS ADVERTISER 27 
CHILLICOTHE ADVERTISER 26 
CHILLICOTHE LEADER 17 
CINCINNATI TIMES STAR 32 
LOG CABIN HERALD 12 
REPUBLICAN HERALD 20 

31 ROSS CO. REGISTER 19 
6, 7, 9, 12, SCIOTO GAZ. 4 
15, 20, 27, SCIOTO GAZ. 14 

32 SCIOTO GAZ. 30 
UNSERE ZEIT 23 
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PLACES 

ADAMSVILLE 19 
AKRON 2 
ALBANY 15 

ANDERSONVILLE 6, 24 
ATHENS 16 
BALTIMORE 5, 6, 19 
BOSTON 9 

BOURNEVILLE 2, 26 

BROWN’S ISLAND 6 

CAMP JACKSON 15 

CAMP SHERMAN b, 5, 34 

CANADA 10, 20 

CINCINNATI 7, 8, 9, 12, 20, 21 

CIRCLEVILLE 4, 6, 7, 12, 20, 

CIRCLEVILLE 28, 29, 30 

CLEVELAND 7, 10, 12, 13, 20, 30, 36 

COLUMBUS 2, 10, 14, 15, 16, 20, 

COLUMBUS 21, 23, 29 

COOPERSVILLE 24 

ENGLAND 14 

FAYETTE 4 

FORT SUMTER 15 

FRENCHTOWN 8, 17, 19, 35 

GENEVA, N. Y. 20 

HARDY CO. VA. 8 

HARRISON TOWNSHIP 5 

HIGHLAND 4 

HOCKING CO. 20 

HUNTINGTON TOWNSHIP 1, 26 

JACKSON 26 

JACKSON CO. 10, 13 

JASPER 4, 17 

KILLBUCK 2 

KINGSTON 3 

KINNICKINNICK 6, 27 

LANCASTER 3, 20 

LATTAVILLE 7 

LICKING SUMMIT 2, 3, 4 

LOCKBOURNE 23 

LONDON 5 

MONTREAL 10 

MUSCLE SHOALS 9 

NEW ORLEANS 2, 20 

NEW YORK b, 5, 6, 9, 10, 13, 15 

NEWARK 2 

OBERSCHAFFAUSEN BADEN, GER. 20 
ONTARIO 20 
PARIS 5 

PATTERSON, N. J. 20 
PHILADELPHIA 4, 6 
PIKE CO. 4, 6,13, 23, 24 
PIKETON 4 
PIN HOOK 9, 29 
PITTSBURGH 6 
PLYLEY’S RIDGE 7 
POLAND PARK 20, 22, 33 
PORTAGE SUMMIT 2 


PORTSMOUTH 4, 6, 9, 10, 13, 14, 15, 

PORTSMOUTH 16, 19, 20, 22, 29, 36 

QUARRY HILL 13 

QUEBEC 10 

RICHMONDALE 27 

SALEM, MA. 7 

SLATE MILLS 10 

SUGAR GROVE 14 

SUNFISH 28 

TARLTON 3 

TENNESSEE 9 

TEXAS 6 

THE POTOMAC 27 
TUSCARAWAS 2 
UNION TOWNSHIP 23 
VIDAL 29 

WASHINGTON CO. PA. 6 

WAVERLY 6, 10, 14, 15, 17, 20, 24, 28 

WILMINGTON 25 

WOOSTER 2 

YELLOWBUD 12 

ZANE’S TRACE 6 

ZANESVILLE 13 

RAILROADS 

B & O 27, 28 
C H & D 27 
CENTENNIAL 16 

D T & I (DETROIT, TOLEDO & IRONTON) 27 

DAYTON & SOUTHEASTERN 26 

MARIETTA & CINCINNATI 16 

NORFOLK & WESTERN 16 

P. T. BARNUM R. R. CIRCUS 12 

SCIOTO VALLEY 16 

TRACTION LINE 27 

WATERWAYS 

BEAR CRK. 28 

BLUFFS 30 

CAMP CRK. 28 

CROOKED CRK. 28, 29 

CUYAHOGA RIVER 2 

DEER CRK. 4, 7, 27, 28, 29, 36 

DRY RUN 27, 28 

GREAT LAKES 2, 26, 34 

GULF OF MEXICO 26 

ILLINOIS RIVER 2 

INDIAN CRK. 14, 16, 28 

LAKE ERIE 2, 20, 30 

LAKE MICHIGAN 2 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER 2 

NO NAME CRK. 28 

NORTH FORK 10 

OHIO RIVER 2, 6 

PAINT CRK. 1, 4, 6. 8, 10, 16 

PAINT CRK. 20, 28, 34 

PEE PEE CRK. 28 

POND CRK. 28 
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RACCOON CRK. 10 
RALSTON RUN 1, 20 
SALT CRK. 10 
SCIOTO RIVER 2, 3, 4, 6, 10 
SCIOTO RIVER 13, 27, 28, 29 
SUNFISH CRK. 28 
WALNUT CRK. 10 
YELLOWBUD CRK. 27, 30 


SURNAME INDEX 

This index includes surname within the text. A separate index has been prepared relating to subjects with appropriate 
headings. Surnames prior to page 1 has been designated by the letter b. A name is indexed only once from a page, so a 
search is indicated of the entire page for possible multiple listings of a name. To conserve space, only the fullest listing of 
a name is indexed from a page. If a name has several page numbers, it is printed again on the next line or two due to 
computer indexing. 


ADAMS, David 19 
AID, Chas. 32 
ALLEN, Wm. 8 
ALLSTON, John 14 
AMOS, Philip 26 
ANDERSON 13 
ANDERSON, Mahlon 6 
ANDREW, J. B. 5 
ANDRICK, Christian 4 
ARMBRUSTER, Ed. 26 
ARMOUR, M. 14 
ASTER, Mr. 4 
ATHERTON 6, 29 
ATHERTON, G.F.A. 9 
ATWOOD 10 
ATWOOD, Jacob S. 14 
AUCH, George 26 
AUSTIN, Colonel 5 
BAILEY 35 
BAILEY, John R. 34 
BAKER, A. 21 
BALDWIN 7 
BANGER 34, 35 
BANGS, J. 14 
BARENGER, Capt. 24 
BARENGER, Charles Capt. 23 
BARGER, John Col. 24 
BARNETT 19 
BARNUM, P. T. 12 
BARR 6 

BARRINGER, Charles 22 
BARTLETT 11 

BARTLETT, M. R. 10, 12, 14 
BATES, Judge 29 
BAUMAN 36 
BAUMAN, Madame 7 
BAUMAN, Martin 6, 7, 10, 14 
BAUMAN, Mrs. 7 
BAUSMAN, John P. 5 
BEASLEY, Gen. 3 
BEAVERS, Jim 11, 13, 21 


BENNETT H. H. b 

BENNETT, Henry Holcomb b, 17 

BENTLEY 22 

BERTHOLD, Gus 26 

BEVRAGE, Washington 31 

BIDDLES, Mr. 4 

BOGGS 38 

BOGGS, M. 32 

BOGGS, Marcus 38 

BONNER, Matthew 4 

BORST 19 

BOULGER, John W. 34 
BOURNE, Alexander Col. 4, 20 
BRATTIN, Marshal 23 
BREIEL, George 20 
BRINEY, E. 14 
BROWN, Ethan A. 36 
BROWN, Ethan Allen Judge 2 
BROWN, Gov. 3, 36 
BROWN, James 4 
BROWN, John Mr. 37 
BROWN, L. G. Capt. 20 
BROWN, Peter 4 
BRUSH, Col. 3 

BUCKINHAM, Ebenezer, Jr. 36 
BUCY, Capt. 15 
BEUMEN, Earhart 26 
BURBR1DGE, R. W. 14 
BURKLEY, Stan 22 
BUTT, Wm. 15 
CAMPBELL 4, 6 
CAMPBELL, J. P. 14 
CAMPBELL, James P. 10 
CARLISLE 4 
CARLISLE A. 13 
CARLISLE, Ellen Miss 12 
CARLISLE, H. N. 13 
CARLISLE, John 4 
CARLISLE, John Jr. 12 
CARRIGAN, M. J. 37 
CARSON, Mr. 25 
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CARSON, Wm. 10 
CATO 12 

CAVANAUGH, A. 25 
CHANCELLOR, Richard 9 
CHAPMAN, George D. 16 
CHEW, J. 19 
CHILD, Jonathan 7 
CHRIST, Wm. 26 
CHRISTMAN, Jacob 2, 4 
CHRISTMAN, Wm. W. 4 
CIST, Charles 8 
CLAP, Otis 7 
CLARK, James 4 
CLARKE 38 
CLIMER, Quinby 27 
CLINGMAN 31 
CLINTON, De Witt b, 2 
CLINTON, Gov. 3 
COATES, John Dr. 10 
CONLEY, Bartholomew 19 
COOK, M. S. 14 
COUNTS, Joseph 19 
COWANS, Wm. 26 
COX 29 

COX, Tuenis 12 
CREIGHTON, Mr. 3 
CREIGHTON, Susan 6 
CREIGHTON, W. H. Capt. 8 
CREIGHTON, Wm. 4 
CREIGHTON, Wm. Jun. Hon. 6 
CROMBACK, Philip 22 
CROOK, George 7 
CROUCH, Joseph 26 
CRUMPTON, Thomas. 14 
CURTIS, Elwood 26 
DALZELL, W. Capt. 19 
DART, Joseph 6 
DAVIS, Chas. 26 
DAWKINS, Dave 31 
DAY, Joseph 19 
DEAN 28 

DEREXSON, Lottie Mrs. 27 
DIKEMAN 26 
DOLBEE 12 
DONALDSON, Wm. 26 
DOSTER, Jacob 26 
DOUGLAS 13 
DOUGLAS, Richard Esq. 3 
DOUGLAS, Wm. Capt. 31 
DOVEY, Wm. 31 
DULANEY, Daniel 4 
DUMP, Allen b 
DUN, Robert 4 
EATON 6 

EATON, Benjamin 5 
EATON, Elizabeth 5 
EBENHACK, Frank 27 
EBERLE, Barbara 22 


ECKART, William 12 
ECKERT 29 

EDGINGTON, Carl W. Mrs. 37 
EGAN, Joseph 26 
EICHENLAUB, John J. 19 
EMMETT 13 

EMM1TT, James 10, 12, 29 
EMM1TT, Wm. Y. 9 
ENGLISH, Wm. H. 2 
ENTREKIN, Mr. 1 
EVANS 19 
EVANS, David 7 
EVERNGHIM, James 7 
EWING, Alfred S. 26 
EWING, John 14 
FARDEN, Mrs. 31 
FOSTER 19 
FOSTER, Charles 8, 21 
FRASER, A. 14 
FREEMAN, Col. 6 
FROMM, Balthaser 23 
FULLERTON 27 
FULLERTON, William 4 
GAGE, William Rev. 7 
GALLATIN 2 
GARDNER 22 
GESSNER, Hugo 22 
GILMORE, W. Y. 14 
GILMORE, Wm. E. Col. 15 
GILMORE, Wm. Y. 4 
GOSSARD 19 
GOULD, H. T. 30 
GRABB, George 22 
GRABB, John R b, 36, 37 
GRABB, Rita b 
GRABLE, John 31 
GRAHAM, Rev. Mr. 6 
GREEN 23 
GREEN, Mr. 1 
GUIN, James 4 
GUIN, Thomas J. 19 
GULLEM, Herman 26 
GUNNING, Robert Mayor 34 
HALL, George H. 26 
HARKINS, S. V. 20 
HARRINGTON, John 26 
HARRISON, Eli 10 
HARRISON, Wm. H. 14 
HARVEY 10 
HATHAWAY 17, 18, 29 
HAYES, Lucy Webb 6 
HAYES, Rutherford B. Pres. 6 
HAYNES 10 
HAYS, C. 19 
HEAP, George 15 
HEARN, Hartman 25 
HECH1NGER 26 
HEINZELMAN, Edward Mr. 26 
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HENRY 5 
HERRNSTEIN 8 
HESSENTAHLER, Anna Mrs. 25 
HIRN, John 22 
HIRN, Jos 30 

HOFFMAN, Ben. Capt. 31, 32 
HOFFMAN, George 4 
HOWE, H. W. Dr. 20 
HUNT, A. F.Mr. 19 
HUTT, John 8 
HUTT, Kate 8 
IULER, August 25 
JACK, William 9 
JACOB, Jacob 22 
JAMES, Adam 4 
JAMES, Thomas 15 
JEFFERSON, Thomas 2 
JOHNSON. Tom 25 
JONES, Wells S. Gen. 17 
JORDAN, Jerman 4 
JOY 7 

JOY, Thaddeus 7 

KAISER, Jacob 22 

KALFS, Barbara 24 

KALFS, Barbara B. 38 

KEEZER, George 25 

KE1M, Henry 10 

KELLEY, Alfred 2 

KELLEY, Nicolas, Mrs. 26 

KELLHOFER, Elizabeth b 

KENZ, John b 

KERCHEVAL Robert 9 

KERCHEVAL, Mr. 4 

KESSLER, John 25 

KEYS, John 21 

KIDNOCKER b 

KILVERT, Samuel 27 

KING, Col. 3 

KING, Edward Gen. 2 

KIRCHENSCHLAGER 31 

KIRCHENSCHLAGER, John 22, 23 

KIRKENSCHLAGER 35 

KIRKPATRICK, John 4 

KIRKPATRICK, William 4 

KISER, George 26 

KLINE, Mr. 37 

KNOLES, Ezekiel 4 

KNOX, Alvin 26 

KOPP 34 

KRICK, Charles Mrs. b, 18, 25 
KUNZLEMAN, Phil 22 
KUTSCHBACH, August 22 
LANTZ, Mr. 10 
LATHAM, Bela 7 
LAUGHRY 28 
LEBEAU, John 25 
LEHMAN, J. 22 
LEHMANS 35 


LENTZ, KAtharine Mrs. 27 
LEWIS 5 
LEWIS, A. B. 10 
LEWIS, Capt. 19 
LEWIS, Samuel 26 
LIGGITT, John 14 
LIGHTNER, John 25 
LITTEREST, Chas. 26 
LODWICK, K. 7 
LUDWIG, Charles 12. 32 
LUNBECK b 
LUNBECK, Samuel 4 
LUTZ, Byron St. Rep. 26 
LYONS, Chas. 26 
LYONS, Josiah 4 
M’KIM, William 4 
M’LAND BURGH, H. 14 
MACE, Capt. John 8 
MACKEY, Wilson Mr. 23 
MADEIRA, J. 14 
MADEIRA, John 31 
MADEIRA, Mr. 3 
MADER, F. C. 33 
MADER, Wm. H. 22 
MARFIELD 19 

MARQUETTE, Jacques Father 2 
MASSIE 19, 22 
MASSIE, Nat’l. 14 
MAY, Jacob 12 

MEGGENHOFFEN, Edward 24 
MENARY, Alex 14 
MERKLE, Gus 20 
MILLER, Jack 27 
MILLER, Marcus 22 
MILLER, Michael 10 
MINEAR, Mrs. 27 
MINOR, Isaac 36 
MONTGOMERY, James 4 
MOORE, I.C.H. 19 
MORRE, Joseph 5 
MORRIS, Gouveneur b 
MORROW, Jeremiah 2, 3 
MOSER, Charles 31 
MOXLEY 21 

MURPHY, Marshal Gen. 8 
MURPHY, Wm. Hon. 7 
MURPHY, Wm. S. Marshall Gen. 7 
McARTHUR 3 
McARTHUR, Allen C. 2 
McARTHUR, Duncan Governor 8 
McCABE, R. 13 
McCAGUE T. 7 
McCAGUE W. 7 
McCAGUE, Thomas 7, 10 
McCAGUE, Wm. 7, 10 
McCLINTICK, William T. 8 
McCLOSKEY, Patrick 37 
McCOLLISTER, A. 19 
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McCOLLISTER, Daniel Major 8 
McCOY 15 
McCOY, John 13 
McCOY, Wm. 14 
McCURDY, Frank 26 
McDILL 7 

McDOWELL, Wm. Dr. 22 
McGUE, Peter 25 
McGUIRE, Wm. 19 
NICHOLS 13, 29 
NOBLE 7 

NOLAN, William H. b 
NYE, P. R. 35 
NYE, Pearl R. 34, 36, 38 
ODGEN7 
OFFUTT, J. H. 19 
OFFUTT, Joseph H. 10 
ORR, Thomas 9, 10, 14, 37 
PALMER, P. 19 
PARKER, Capt. 10 
PECK, E. 19 
PHILLIPS, James 8 
PICKENS, Thos. 26 
PIER, A. 7 
PINE, D. Capt. 19 
PINE, John 20 
PINTO, Mr. 37 
PLYLEY 19 
POLAND, Wm. 27 
PORTER, Peter 7 
PRICE 6, 29, 30 
PRICE, Wm. H. 9 
PRIME, Mr. 4 
PRINCE CHARLES 37 
PRINCESS Diana 14 
PURCELL, Bishop 20 
PURDUM, Nelson 15 
RADER 19 

RATCLIFF, George 10 
RATCLIFF, Miles 10 
REEVES, O. T. 7 
REEVES, Owen T. 7 
REISTER, Adam 9 
RENICK 19 
RENICK, Felix 4 
RENICK, George W. 4 
RENSHAW, John 6, 36 
REUTINGER, A. H. Mr. 20 
RICHMOND, Mr. 10 
RIGNEY, Dennis 25 
RITTER 22 
ROBEY, John W. 14 
ROBINSON, Eliza 8 
ROBINSON, J. 14 
ROBINSON, John J. 22 
ROBINSON, Kate Hutt Mrs. 8 
ROBINSON, Robert 4 
ROBINSON, William 4 


ROSS, Wm. 12 
ROWE, Charles 20 
ROWE, James 14 
RUGGLES, S. H. 19 
RUSSELL, Sol Smith 19 
RUTLEDGE, Wm. 9, 13 
SANFORD, W. S. 10 
SAVAGE, Lloyd 38 
SCHILDER, Martin 10 
SCHILDER, Martin Hon. 20 
SCHILDER, Martin S. 19 
SCHLEGEL, Mary Anne b 
SCHRADER, Albert 31 
SCHUHAMMER 35 
SCHUHAMMER, John 34 
SCHUTTE 22 

SCHWARTZ, Faddy 24, 33, 34 

SCHWARTZ, Mrs. 33 

SCOTT, Milton J. 34 

SEARS 12, 29 

SEGAL 34 

SHAW, J. Capt. 19 

SHEEHAN, Owen 26 

SHEEPSHANKS, J. F. 5 

SHERMAN, Wm. Tecumseh Gen. 34 

SHOEMAKER, George Rev. 26 

SHRIVER 27 

SILL, J. W. Col. 15 

SKERRETT, Wm. H. 2 

SKERRETT, Wm. II Esq. 12 

SMALLWOOD 21 

SMITH A. 22 

SMITH, Capt. 14 

SMITH, H. W. 19 

SNYDER, Jacob 20, 21 

SOSMAN 34 

SOSMAN, George 8, 9, 22, 33, 37 
SOUTHWARD, Wm. R. 20, 37 
SPROAT, B. F. 37 
STEELE, William 4 
STEINOUR 19 
STERRET, Col. 7 
STEVENSON, 27 
STEVENSON, Job. E. Hon. 37 
STEWART, Ralph 26 
STEWART, Robert 4 
STRONG, Ellen 14 
STRONG, W. Y. 14 
SULLIVAN, Wm. 25 
SULZBACHER, Henry 15 
SULZER, August 26 
SWAYNE, Fannie Mrs. 8 
SWIFT, A. 14 
SWIFT, Andrew 21 
TAPPAN, Benjamin 36 
TARLTON, John 4, 8, 12 
TAYLOR, Clifton 26 
TAYLOR, John L. 14 
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THATCHER, N. W. 22 
THOMAS, Cloea 35, 36, 38 
THOMPSON 19 
THOMPSON, Dan’l. 14 
TOMASTIK, Charles b 
TOMLINSON 9, 29 
TOOPS, Robert B. 26 
TROUTNER, Elizabeth 9 
TROWBRIDGE 7 
UHRIG, Oscar 32, 33 
UHRIG, Phillip 26 

UNTERTHINER, William Father 20, 37 

UTTER, William F. 36 

VAN BUREN, Martin 14 

VANMETER, John J. 13 

VOLK, Fred 29 

VOORHIES, C. G. 15, 20 

WADDLE, Mr. 3 

WADDLE, Wm. 14 

WALKER, Benjamin H. 29 

WARNER 7 

WATSON, George 22, 35 
WATSON, John 3 
WEBB, David K. 37 
WEBB, Lucy 5, 6 
WEBSTER, 7 
WEBSTER, Noah 27 
WEISENBURGER 36, 37 
WELLMAN, Col. 30 
WELLMAN, Harvey 9 
WELLS 10 
WELSH, Major 3 
WELSH, Wm. 14 
WELSH, Wm. Major 2 
WENIS 28 
WENIS Ed 33 
WENIS, Alex. E. 25 
WENIS, Edwin S. 27, 37, 38 
WERNER 23 
WESSON, Wm. D. 22 
WESTON, S. D. 22 
WHIPPLE 7 
WHITE Philo N. Esq. 5 
WILLIAMS, J. L. Esq. 30 
WILLIAMS, Jesse L. 6 
WILLIAMS, Misses 15 
WILLIAMS, Samuel 8, 9, 37 
WILLIAMS, Susan 6 
WILLIAMSON, A. W. Capt. 19 
WILSON, John 4 
WISHON, E. H. Mr. 26 
WISSLER, Reinhard 23 
WOOD, George 14 
WOOD, John 14 
WOOD, John Mrs. 14 
WOOD, Morgan 29 
WOODBRIDGE, MR. 3 
WOODSIDE, Major J. F. 8 


WORTHINGTON, Gov. 6 
WORTHINGTON, James Taylor 4 
WORTHINGTON, Thomas 2, 3, 4, 12, 36 
YAGER, Rosemary b 
YEAGER, August “Gus” 26 
ZIMMER, Charles Jr. 26 
ZIMMERMAN, J. P. 27 
ZIMMERMAN, J. 14 
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MARIE TAYLOR CLARK, C. G. 
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Rear of the old Bartlett warehouse and mill. Canal boats once glided by where the wrecked autos are now 
parked. Compare this scene with the top photo inside the front cover. (Photo by Jim Beavers - 1984) 



Fifth Street Locks looking towards the north. The house at right still stands on CanaI Street. The tow path ran 
just in front of this house, cl895 






